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LAWS    AND    GOVERNMENT. 


The  broad  law  of  the  whole  earth  is, 
that  every  person  has  the  right  to  enjoy 
every  mortal  blessing,  so  far  as  he  does 
not  infringe  upon  the  rights  and  privi- 
leges of  others. 

In  the  sincere  observance  of  the  prin- 
ciples of  true  religion  and  virtue,  we 
recognize  the  base,  the  only  sure  founda- 
tion of  enlightened  society  and  well- 
established  government. 

I  am  far  from  believing  that  any  gov- 
ernment upon  this  earth  has  constitutions 
and  laws  that  are  perfect. 

There  is  no  people  on  this  earth,  in  a 
national  capacity,  but  what  have  been 
operated  upon  to  return  to  what  they 
themselves,  in  their  own  government, 
have  prepared  the  way  to  accomplish. 
That  is  the  overruling  hand  of  God  in 
the  midst  of  the  people,  whether  they 
know  it  or  not. 

Individual  self-government  lies  at  the 
root  of  all  true  and  effective  government, 
whether  in  heaven  or  on  earth. 

A  republican  government,  in  the  hands 
of  a  wicked  people,  must  termi- 
nate in  woe  to  that  people;  but  in  the 
hands  of  the  righteous  it  is  everlasting, 
while  its  power  reaches  into  the  heavens. 

Parties  in  our  government  have  no 
better  idea  than  to  think  the  republic 
stands  all  the  firmer  upon  opposition; 
biuj  I  say  that  is  not  so.  A  republican 
government  consists  in  letting  the  people 
rule  by  their  united  voice,  without  a  dis- 
sension,— in  learning  what  is  for  the  best 
and  unitedly  doing  it.  That  is  true  re- 
publicanism. 

I  like  a  good  government,  and  then  I 
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like  to  have  it  wiselyjand  justly  adminis- 
tered. The  government  of  heaven,  if 
wickedly  administered,  wouldjbecome 
one  of  the  worst  governments  on  the 
face  of  the  earth.  No  matter  how  good 
a  government  is,  unless  it  isiadministered 
by  righteous  men,  an  evil  government 
will  be  made  of  it.  The  Lord.has  his  eyes 
upon  all  the  kingdoms  and  nations  of 
men,  with  their  kings,  governors  and 
rulers,  and  he  will  sink  the^wicked  to 
misery  and  woe,  and  we  cannot  help  it. 

The  nation  that  is  angry  at  the  reproof 
and  rebuke  of  the  righteous  proves  that 
it  is  on  the  highway  to  ruin.  *  *  * 
Monarchs  on  their  thrones  have  taken 
unto  themselves  power  to  hold  and  con- 
trol the  destinies  of  the  people  over 
whom  they  reign,  when  suddenly  death 
in  some  way  has  seized  them,  and  their 
thrones  have  been  left  vacant  for  other 
aspirants  to  power  and  rule.  When  mis- 
use of  power  has  reached  a  certain  stage, 
the  divinity  that  is  within  the  people  as- 
serts its  right  and  they  free  themselves 
from  the  power  of  despotism.  The 
nation  that  lifts  itself  up  against  God  and 
rules  in  unrighteousness  he  will  call  to 
an  account  in  his  own  way. 

[Relative  to  the  government  of  the 
United  States  and  the  relationship  of  the 
Latter-day  Saints  thereto,  President 
Young  held  the  views  expressed  in  the 
following  paragraphs.] 

We  are  a  people  whose  rise  and  pro- 
gress from  the  beginning,  has  been  the 
work  of  God  our  heavenly  Father,  which, 
in  his  wisdom,  he  has  seen  proper  to 
commence  for  the  re-establishment  of 
his    kingdom    upon    the    earth.       Still 
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further,  we  believe  that  the  Lord  has 
been  preparing,  when  he  should  bring 
forth  his  work,  when  the  set  time  should 
fully  come,  a  place  upon  his  footstool 
where  sufficient  liberty  of  conscience 
should  exist,  that  his  Saints  might  dwell 
in  peace,  under  the  broad  panoply  of 
constitutional  law  and  equal  rights.  In 
this  view  we  consider  that  the  men  in 
the  revolution  were  inspired,  by  the 
Almighty,  to  throw  off  the  shackles  of 
the  mother  government,  with  her  estab- 
lished religion.  For  this  cause  were 
Adams,  Jefferson,  Franklin,  Washington, 
and  a  host  of  others  inspired  to  deeds 
of  resistance  to  the  acts  of  the  king  of 
Great  Britain,  who  might  also  have  been 
led  to  those  aggressive  acts,  for  aught 
we  know,  to  bring  to  pass  the  purposes 
of  God,  in  thus  establishing  a  new  gov- 
ernment upon  a  principle  of  greater  free- 
dom, a  basis  of  self-government  allowing 
the  free  exercise  of  religious  worship. 
It  was  the  voice  of  the  Lord  inspiring  all 
those  worthy  men,  who  bore  influence  in 
those  trying  times,  not  only  to  go  forth 
in  battle,  but  to  exercise  wisdom  in 
council,  fortitude,  courage  and  endurance 
in  the  tented  field,  as  well  as  subse- 
quently to  form  and  adopt  those  wise 
and  efficient  measures  which  secured  to 
themselves  and  succeeding  generations 
the  blessings  of  a  free  and  independent 
government.  This  government  so 
formed,  has  been  blessed  by  the  Almighty 
until  she  spreads  her  sails  in  every  sea 
and  her  power  is  felt  in  every  land. 

The  American  government  is  second 
to  none  in  the  world  in  influence  and 
power,  and  far  before  all  others  in 
liberal  and  free  institutions.  Under  its 
benign  influence  the  poor,  down-trod- 
den masses  of  the  old  world  can  find  an 
asylum  where  they  can  enjoy  the  bless- 
ings of  peace  and  freedom,  no  matter  to 
what  caste  or  religious  sect  they  belong, 
or  are  disposed  to  favor,  or  whether  they 
are  disposed  to  favor  any  or  none  at  all. 
It  was  in  this  'government,  formed  by 
men  inspired  of  God,  although  at  the 
time  they  knew  it  not,  after  it  was  firmly 
established  in  the  seat  of  power  and  in- 
fluence,[where  liberty ^of  conscience,  and 


the  free  exercise  of  religious  worship 
were  fundamental  principles  guaranteed 
in  the  Constitution,  and  interwoven  with 
all  the  feelings,  traditions  and  sympa- 
thies of  the  people,  that  the  Lord  sent 
forth  his  angel  to  reveal  the  truths  of 
heaven  as  in  times  past,  even  as  in 
ancient  days.  This  should  have  been 
hailed  as  the  greatest  blessing,  which 
could  have  been  bestowed  upon  any 
nation,  kindred,  tongue  or  people.  It 
should  have  been  received  with  hearts 
of  gratitude  and  gladness,  praise  and 
thanksgiving. 

To  accuse  us  of  being  unfriendly  to 
the  government  is  to  accuse  us  of  hos- 
tility to  our  religion,  for  no  item  of  in- 
spiration is  held  more  sacred  with  us 
than  the  Constitution  under  which  she 
acts.  As  a  religious  society,  we,  in  com- 
mon with  all  other  denominations,  claim 
its  protection;  whether  our  people  are 
located  in  the  other  states  or  territories, 
as  thousands  of  them  are,  or  in  this  ter- 
ritory, it  is  held  as  a  shield  to  protect  the 
dearest  boon  of  which  man  is  susceptible 
— his  religious  views  and  sentiments. 

The  government  of  the  United  States 
has  never  engaged  in  a  crusade  against 
us  as  a  people,*  although  she  has  re- 
mained silent,  or  refused  us,  when  ap- 
pealed to  for  redress  of  grievances.  She 
has  permitted  us  to  be  driven  from  our 
own  lands,  for  which  she  had  taken  our 
money,  and  that  too  with  her  letters 
patent  in  our  hands,  guaranteeing  to  us 
peaceable  possession.  She  has  calmly 
looked  on  and  permitted  one  of  the 
fundamental  and  dearest  provisions  of 
the  Constitution  to  be  broken;  she  has 
permitted  us  to  be  driven  and  trampled 
under  foot  with  impunity.  Under  these 
circumstances  I  ask  what  course  is  left 
us  to  pursue?  I  answer,  that,  instead  of 
seeking  to  destroy  the  very  best  govern- 
ment in  the  world,  as  seems  to  be  the 
fears  of  some,  we,  like  all  other  gpod 
citizens,  should  seek  to  place  those  men 


*  This  was  delivered  in  Feb.  i8,  1855:  That 
was  before  the  disgraceful  "Johnston's  Army" 
episode  in  1857-58;  and  of  course  before  the 
unrighteous  and  unhallowed  crusade  by  the 
government  of  late  years. 
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in  power,  who  will  'feel  and  irealize  the 
important  trusts  reposed  in  them  by  the 
voice  of  the  people, who  call  them  to  ad- 
minister law  under  the  solemn  sanction 
of  an  oath  of  fidelity  to  that  heaven-in- 
spired instrument,  to  the  inviolate  pres- 
ervation of  which  we  look  for  the  perpe- 
tuity of  our  free  institutions. 

Our  friends  want  to  know  our  feelings 
towards  this  government.  I  answer, 
they  are  first  rate,  and  we  will  prove  it 
too,  as  you  will  see  if  you  only  live  long 
enough,  for  that  we  shall  live  to  prove 
it  is  certain;  and  when  the  Constitution 
of  the  United  States  hangs,  as  it  were 
upon  a  single  thread,  they  will  have  to 
call  for  the  Mormon  Elders  to  save  it 
from  utter  destruction;  and  they  will 
step  forth  and  do  it.  We  love  the  Con- 
stitution of  our  country;  it  is  all  we 
could  ask;  though  in  some  few  instances 
there  might  be  some  amendments  made 
which  would  better  it.  We  love  the 
federal  government  and  the  laws  of  Con- 
gress. There  is  nothing  in  those  laws 
that  in  the  least  militates  against  us,*  not 
even  to  our  excluding  common  law  from 
this  Territory.  I  can  inform  our  lawyers 
who  plead  at  the  bar,  that  the  Congress 
of  the  United  States  have  passed  laws 
giving  us  the  privilege  of  excluding  com- 
mon law  at  our  pleasure,  and  that  too 
without  any  violation  of  the  Constitution, 
or  general  statutes.  They  have  also  given 
us  the  privilege  to  stop  drunkenness, 
swearing  and  gambling,  and  to  prevent 
horse  racing,  and  to  punish  men  for 
hunting  and  robbing  each  other.  The 
Constitution  of  the  United  States,  and 
the  whole  federal  government,  in  their 
acts,  have  given  us  this  privilege. 

There  are  thousands  of  things  I  would 
like  to  name  with  regard  to  ourselves 
and  our  government.  Our  whole  inter- 
est is  in  it;  we  cling  to  it  like  a  sucking 
child  to  its  mother's  breast,  and  we  will 
hang  to  it  until  they  beat  us  off,  until  we 
can  hang  to  it  no  longer,  and  this  will 
never  happen,  unless  they  drive  us  from 
it  under  the  pretext  of  what  Mormonism 
is  going  to  do. 

It  was  observed    *        *       *    that  the 

*  February  18,  1855. 


government  of  the  United  States  was 
the  best,  or  most  wholesomejone  on  the 
earth,  and  the  best  adapted  to!our  con- 
dition. That  is  very  true.  And  if  the 
constitution  of  the  United  [States,  and 
the  laws  of  the  United  States,  and  of  the 
several  States,  had  been  honored.by  the 
officers,  by  those  who  sit  in  judgment  and 
dispense  the  laws  to  the  people;  yes,  had 
even  the  letter  of  the  law,  to  say  nothing 
of  the  spirit  of  it,  of  the  spirit  of  right, 
it  would  have  hung  governors,  judges, 
generals,  magistrates,  etc.,  for  they  vio- 
lated the  laws  of  their  own  States.  Such 
has  been  the  case  with  our  enemies  in 
every  instance  that  this  people  have  been 
persecuted.  If  any  person  belonging  to 
the  Church  of  Jesus  Christ  of  Latter-day 
Saints  were  guilty  of  stealing  while  living 
in  the  States,  or  if  any  of  the  Church 
were  found  guilty  of  murder,  or  any 
other  transgression  of  the  civil  law,  they 
ought  to  have  been  tried  by  the  law,  and 
have  received  the  punishment  affixed  to 
the  crime.  Did  any  of  the  Latter-day 
Saints  object  to  that?  No,  not  one. 
Joseph  the  prophet  did  not  object  to  it, 
but  on  the  contrary  he  urged  it,  prayed 
for  it,  and  wished  the  Church  to  be  de- 
livered from  all  transgressors. 

I  say  again,  that  the  Constitution  and 
laws  of  the  United  States,  and  the  laws 
of  the  different  States,  as  a  general  thing 
are  just  as  good  as  we  want,  provided 
they  are  honored.  But  we  find  judges 
who  do  not  honor  the  laws,  yes,  officers 
of  the  law  dishonor  the  law.  Legislators 
and  law  makers  are  frequently  the  first 
violators  of  the  law  they  make.  "When 
the  wicked  rule  the  people  mourn,"  and 
when  the  corruption  of  a  people  bears 
down  the  scale  in  favor  of  wickedness, 
that  people  is  nigh  unto  destruction. 
We  have  the  proof  on  hand,  that  instead 
of  the  laws  being  honored,  they  have 
been  violated  in  every  instance  of  perse- 
cution against  this  people;  instead  of 
the  laws  being  made  honorable,  they 
have  been  trampled  under  the  feet  of 
lawyers,  judges,  sheriffs,  governors,  leg- 
islators, and  nearly  all  the  officers  of  the 
government;  such  persons  are  the  most 
guilty  of  breaking  the  laws. 
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Liars  have  reported  that  this  people 
have  committed  treason;  and  upon  their 
lies,  the  President  has  ordered  out  troops 
to  aid  in  officering  this  Territory.  And 
if  those  officers  are  like  many  who  have 
previously  been  sent  here  (and  we  have 
reason  to  believe  that  they  are,  or  they 
would  not  come  when  they  know  they 
are  not  wanted),  they  are  poor  miserable 
blacklegs,  broken-down  political  hacks, 
robbers,  and  whoremongers — men  that 
are  not  fit  for  civilized  society;  so  they 
must  dragoon  them  upon  us  for  officers. 
I  feel  that  I  won't  bear  such  cursed  treat- 
ment, and  that  is  enough  to  say;  for  we 
are  just  as  free  as  the  mountain  air.  I 
do  not  lift  my  voice  against  the  great  and 
glorious  government  guaranteed  to  every 
citizen  by  our  Constitution,  but  against 
those  corrupt  administrators  who  trample 
the  Constitution  and  just  laws  under 
their  feet.  They  care  no  more  about 
them  than  they  do  about  the  government 
of  France;  but  they  walk  them  under 
their  feet  with  impunity.  And  the  most 
of  the  characters  they  have  sent  here  as 
officers  cared  no  more  for  the  laws  of  our 
country  and  of  this  Territory,  than  they 
did  about  the  laws  of  China,  but  walked 
them  under  their  feet  with  all  the  reck- 
lessness of  despots. 


An  Item  of  History. — Before  we 
left  Nauvoo,  members  of  Congress  made 
a  treaty  with  the  Latter-day  Saints,  and 
we  agreed  to  leave  the  United  States 
entirely.  We  did  so  and  came  to  these 
mountains,  which  were  then  Mexican 
territory.  When  we  were  ready  to  start 
on  our  pilgrimage  west,  a  certain  gentle- 
man, who  signed  himself  Backwoods- 
man, wished  to  know  on  what  conditions 
we  would  overcome  and  settle  California. 
He  gave  us  to  understand  that  he  had 
his  authority  from  headquarters,  to  treat 
with  us  on  this  matter.  I  thought  that 
President  Polk  was  our  friend  at  that 
time;  we  have  thought  so  since,  and  we 
think  so  now.  We  agreed  to  survey  and 
settle  California — we  drawing  the  odd 
numbers,  and  the  government  the  even 
numbers;  but  I  think  the  President  was 
precipitated  into  the  Mexican  war,  and 
our  prospective  calculations  fell  through, 


otherwise  we  should  have  gone  into  Cali- 
fornia and  settled  it.  Many  of  you  were 
not  aware  of  this.— Journal  of  Dis- 
courses, Vol.  x,  p.  255. 

The  present  is  that  portion  of  time 
that  more  particularly  concerns  us,  and 
the  greatest  and  the  most  important 
labor  we  have  to  perform  is  to  cultivate 
ourselves.  That  man  may  know  his 
fellow  creatures,  it  is  necessary  that  he 
should  first  know  himself,  when  he 
thoroughly  knows  himself,  he  measur- 
ably knows  God,  whom  to  know  is  Eter- 
nal life.  *  *  *  When  all  that 
class  of  spirits  designed  to  take  bodies 
upon  this  earth  have  done  so,  then  will 
come  the  winding  up  scene  of  this  par- 
ticular department  of  the  works  of  God 
on  this  earth. 

To  say  that  the  human  family  are  not 
seeking  salvation,  is  contrary  to  my  ex- 
perience, and  to  the  experience  of  every 
other  person  with  whom  I  have  any 
acquaintance. 

It  is  according  to  the  frailties  of  human 
nature  to  decline  and  falter  in  our  feel- 
ings at  the  varied,  besetting,  enticing, 
and  almost  overwhelming  temptations 
that  are  abroad  in  the  world,  and  with 
which  the  people,  especially  those  of  the 
household  of  faith,  have  to  contend. 

I  calculate  to  carry  my  own  sorrows 
just  as  long  as  I  live  upon  this  earth; 
and  when  I  go  to  the  grave,  I  expect 
them  all  to  go  there,  and  sleep  in  eternal 
silence. 

For  heaven's  sake,  for  your  own  sake, 
for  the  sake  of  Him  who  died  for  us, 
never  let  us  falter  in  our  duty. 

When  you  see  all  the  powers  of  the 
evil  one  combined  against  a  community, 
you  may  know  that  is  Christ's  kingdom. 

Speculation. — The  speculation  I  am 
after  is  to  exchange  this  world,  which, 
in  its  present  state,  passes  away,  for  a 
world  that  is  eternal  and  unchangeable, 
for  a  glorified  world  filled  with  eternal 
riches,  for  a  world  that  is  made  an  in- 
heritance for  the  Gods  in  eternity. 

I  think  I  have  learned  the  gospel  so 
as  to  know,  that  in  and  of  myself,  I  am 
nothing. 
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All  organized  existence  is  in  progress, 
either  to  an  endless  advancement,  in 
eternal  perfection,  or  back  to  dissolution. 

*  *  *  There  is  no  period,  in  all  the 
eternities  where  an  organized  existence 
will  become  stationary,  that  it  cannot 
advance  in  knowledge,  wisdom,  power, 
and  glory.       *      *      *      If  the   endless 


stream  of  knowledge  from  the  eternal 
fountain  could  all  be  drunk  in  by  organi- 
zed intelligences,  so  sure  immortality 
would  come  to  an  end,  and  all  eternity 
be  thrown  upon  the  retrograde  path. 


Fqllow  truth  with  unfaltering  faith  and 
thereby  gain  immortality. 


CORIANTON. 


CHAPTER    III. 

For  a  moment  father  and  son  faced 
each  other,  but  neither  spoke.  The 
proud  head  of  Corianton  was  bowed,  his 
lips  quivered  with  emotion.  The  father 
held  out  his  hand,  and  the  young  man 
grasped  it.  "Father,"  he  said,  in  hum- 
bled tone,  "I  have  sinned  against  God, 
and  against  thee;  I  pray  you  pardon  me, 
and  ask  thy  God  to  pardon  me  too." 
"Corianton,  thy  rebellion  against  God  is 
in  truth  a  grievous  sin.  But  youth  is 
thoughtless  and  wayward,  impatient  of 
restraint,  easily  misled,  and  often,  too, 
by  generous  impulses.  The  high  sound- 
ing phrase,  the  reckless  plea  for  unbridled 
license,  miscalled  liberty,  which  men  of 
Korihor's  type  well  know  the  influence 
of,  the  mocking  jests  at  sober,  righteous 
lives,  the  boldness  which  dares  mock  at 
sacred  things,  and  bid  defiance  e'en  to 
God,  hath  in  it  a  false  daring  which  cap- 
tures inconsiderate  youth,  and  works 
his  ruin  in  things  pertaining  unto  God. 
I  do  remember  my  own  youth,  Corianton, 
and  how  in  my  mad  folly  I  threw  away 
restraint,  consorted  with  the  wicked, 
mocked  the  righteous,  and  impiously 
blasphemed  the  name  of  God,  and 
afflicted  my  noble  father's  soul  as  thou 
hast  mine — but  I  forgive  thee,"  hastily 
added  the  priest,  as  a  great  sob  escaped 
his  son,  "as  he  did  me;  and  so  far  as  my 
earnest  prayer  can  pluck  down  heaven's 
forgiveness  on  thy  head,  be  assured,  my 
son,  my  most  dear  son,  God  shall  forgive 
thee  too."  With  these  words  he  fondly 
embraced  Corianton,  and  a  few  moments 
later  they  left  the  Hall  of  Justice  to- 
gether. 

At  the  house  of  the  High  Priest  they 


found  Ammon,  Aaron, Omner  and  Himni, 
and  also  Helaman  and  Shiblon,  the  two 
elder  sons  of  Alma.  The  first  four  per- 
sons named  were  the  sons  of  Mosiah, 
the  last  king  of  the  Nephites,  and  at 
whose  death  the  reign  of  the  judges 
began.  These  men  had  been  the  com- 
panions of  Alma  from  his  boyhood,  and 
together  in  their  youthful  days  they  had 
been  recklessly  wicked  and  sought  the 
destruction  of  the  church;  in  answer  to 
the  prayers  of  the  first  Alma,  father  to 
the  present  High  Priest,  the  Lord  visited 
them  in  his  mercy  by  sending  an  angel 
to  them,  by  whose  glorious  presence  and 
power — for  his  voice  seemed  to  shake 
the  earth — they  were  converted  to  the 
truth  of  what  the  prophets  had  testified; 
and  after  sincere  repentance  they  re- 
ceived a  forgiveness  of  their  sins,  and 
then  became  as  zealous  advocates  of 
the  truth  as  aforetime  they  had  been 
opponents  of  it.  They  traveled  to  and 
fro  through  all  the  land  of  the  Nephites, 
seeking  to  undo  the  mischief  they  had 
done;  and  then  performed  glorious 
missions  among  the  Lamanites  where 
the  power  of  God  was  wondrously 
manifested  to  the  converting  of  many  to 
the  truth.  Often  separated  by  their 
labors,  cast  into  prisons,  surrounded  by 
dangers,  threatened  by  mobs,  weary, 
foot-sore,  hungry — now  received  into 
palaces  and  hailed  almost  as  Gods,  now 
outcasts,  without  a  place  to  lay  their 
heads — they  experienced  all  the  changes, 
the  successes,  the  vicissitudes  of  mission- 
ary life,  but  through  all  of  it  they  were 
faithful  to  God,  and  held  each  other  in 
fondest  remembrance. 
The  present  occasion  of  their  meeting 
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together  was  to  determine  what  steps 
should  be  taken  in  relation  to  the  Zo- 
ramites,  a  people  who  had  dissented  from 
the  Nephites  and  had  established  them- 
selves at  Antionum,  south  of  the  land 
Gershon,  and  bordering  on  the  lands 
occupied  by  the  Lamanites;  and  it  was 
feared  they  would  become  confederate 
with  the  Lamanites  and  create  trouble. 
The  meeting  held  on  the  subject  the  day 
before  had  been  interrupted  by  the  Chief 
Judge  sending  for  Alma  to  consult  over 
the  case  of  Korihor.  Now  they  had 
met  to  conclude  the  business  thus  inter- 
rupted. 

Alma  was  warmly  greeted  by  his 
brethren,  who  had  witnessed  the  scene 
in  the  hall  of  justice;  and  all  expressed 
their  gratitude  to  God  for  the  great 
manifestation  of  his  power,  and  the 
vindication  of  his  cause. 

"The  most  happy  fruit  of  this  issue," 
said  Alma,  "is  that  it  gives  back  to 
the  cause  of  truth  my  son  Corianton; 
who,  at  the  first,  stood  with  the 
unbeliever,  but  now  has  seen  a  demon- 
stration of  God's  power,  to  the  conver- 
sion of  his  soul."  At  this  announcement 
the  brethren  gathered  about  Corianton 
and  warmly  embraced  him,  thanking 
God  for  his  deliverance  from  darkness. 

It  was  finally  arranged  that  Alma, 
Ammon,  Aaron,  Omner  together  with 
Shiblon  and  Corianton,  should  go  on  a 
mission  to  the  Zoramites;  that  Himni 
should  remain  to  preside  over  the  church 
at  Zarahemla,  assisted  by  Helaman. 

As  the  council  was  breaking  up,  Alma 
suggested  that  he  would  like  to  take 
with  him  on  this  mission  Amulek  and 
Zeezrom,  but  they  were  in  the  city  of 
Melek  west  of  Zarahemla.  Corianton 
volunteered  to  go  after  them,  and  Shib- 
lon expressed  a  willingness  to  accompany 
him.  That  afternoon  they  started. 
En  route  they  passed  through  several 
villages,  and  on  such  occasions  were 
questioned  profusely  in  relation  to  the 
curse  which  had  fallen  upon  Korihor,  of 
which  they  had  heard  conflicting  rumors. 
They  gave  to  those  inquiring  correct  in- 
formation, though  Corianton  in  testifying 
to  the  existence  of  God,  and  to  the  truth 
of  the  gospel  was  not  always  as  humble 


or  merciful  to  those  who  were  not  yet  con- 
verted as  was  conformable  to  the  spirit 
of  the  gospel,  or  consistent  with  the 
position  which  he  himself  had  so  lately 
occupied.  It  is  ever  thus  with  your  new 
convert;  by  his  actions  and  by  his  words 
you  would  be  led  to  think,  if  you  did  not 
know  better,  that  he  was  the  last  sinner 
God  was  waiting  to  bring  into  his  fold 
before  he  damned  the  rest.  Shiblon 
observed  these  faults  in  his  brother,  but 
knowing  his  haughty  spirit,  which  could 
ill  brook  any  restraint,  he  resolved  to  re- 
main silent,  and  let  those  older  correct 
him. 

Finding  Amulek  and  Zeezrom,  they 
delivered  their  message  from  the  coun- 
cil of  the  priesthood  in  Zarahemla,  and 
both  these  worthy  men  returned  with 
them  to  that  city,  and  from  thence  the 
party  took  its  journey  to  Antionum  the 
chief  city  of  the  Zoramites. 

Of  that  journey  it  is  necessary  to  say 
but  little.  It  occupied  eight  days,  the 
party  going  on  foot,  driving  with  them 
but  two  asses,  on  which  were  packed  the 
tents,  food  and  other  necessary  articles 
for  the  comfort  of  the  party.  For  the 
sons  of  Mosiah  and  Alma,  who  were  all 
experienced  missionaries,  and  had 
passed  through  many  trying  scenes  to- 
gether, as  also,  indeed,  had  Amulek 
and  Zeezrom,  it  was  a  glorious  reunion; 
and  many  and  various  were  the  advent- 
ures and  special  manifestations  of  the 
power  of  God  related.  To  the  younger 
men,  Shiblon  and  Corianton,  it  was  a 
feast  of  spiritual  food, — the  conversation 
of  these  servants  of  God. 

The  sun  was  slowly  sinking  in  the 
western  sky,  as  the  party  of  missionaries 
presented  themselves  at  the  main  en- 
trance to  the  city  Antionum,  the  gateway 
of  the  north  wall.  They  were  permitted  to 
pass  in  unchallenged,  and  inquired  out 
a  lodging  house,  where  they  all  stayed 
together.  Uninformed  as  to  the  exact 
nature  of  the  heresy  of  the  Zoramites, 
they  had  resolved  to  avoid  proclaiming 
their  mission,  until  they  should  become 
acquainted  with  the  nature  of  the  errors 
it  was  their  hope  to  crush. 

The  day  following  their  entrance  into 
the  city  was  the  holy  day  of  the  Zoram- 
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ites,  when  they  repaired  to  the  syna- 
gogues, of  which  there  were  many,  to 
worship.  The  interior  of  their  places  of 
worship  were  gorgeously  decorated. 
Near  the  centre  of  each  rose  a  stand,  the 
top  of  which  extended  half  the  height 
from  the  floor  to  the  ceiling.  The  stand 
proper  rested  on  a  sort  of  frustum  of  a 
cone.  Up  the  sides  were  several  flights 
of  steps,  and  at  the  top  of  the  frustum 
was  standing  room  for  a  number  of  peo- 
ple; but  in  the  stand  proper  there  was 
room  for  but  one.  Each  in  his  turn  as- 
cended the  single  flight  of  steps  to  the 
top  of  this  holy  stand — Rameumptom 
they  called  it — and  stretching  forth  his 
hands  towards  heaven,  exclaimed  in 
solemn  tones:  "Holy,  holy  God!  We  be- 
lieve that  thou  art  God,  and  we  believe 
that  thou  art  holy,  and  that  thou  wast  a 
spirit,  and  that  thou  wilt  be  a  spirit  for 
ever.  Holy  God,  we  believe  that  thou 
hast  separated  us  from  our  brethren;  and 
we  do  not  believe  in  the  tradition  of  our 
brethren,  which  was  handed  down  to 
them  by  the  childishness  of  their  fathers; 
but  we  believe  that  thou  hast  elected  us 
to  be  thy  holy  children;  and  also  thou 
hast  made  it  known  unto  us  that  there 
shall  be  no  Christ;  but  thou  art  the  same 
yesterday,  to-day,  and  for  ever;  and  thou 
hast  elected  us,  that  we  shall  be  saved, 
whilst  all  around  us  are  elected  to  be 
cast  by  thy  wrath  down  to  hell;  for  the 
which  holiness,  O  God,  we  thank  thee; 
and  we  also  thank  thee  that  thou  hast 
elected  us,  that  we  may  not  be  led  away 
after  the  foolish  traditions  of  our  brethren, 
which  doth  bind*  them  down  to  a  belief 
of  Christ,  which  doth  lead  their  hearts 
to  wander  far  from  thee,  our  God.  And 
again:  We  thank  thee,  O  God,  that  we 
are  a  chosen  and  a  holy  people. — Amen." 
At  the  conclusion  of  every  distinct 
thought  in  the  above  prayer,  the  com- 
pany of  worshipers  at  the  top  of  the 
frustum  would  cry  aloud — "Amen, 
amen!"  And  at  the  conclusion  of  the 
prayer  an  unseen  choir  accompanied  by 
instruments,  chanted  selected  and  slight- 
ly altered  passages  of  the  above  prayer, 
such  as — "Holy,  holy  God  !  Thou  art 
God.  Thou  art  holy.  Thou  art  a  spirit, 
thou  ever  wast,  and  ever  shall  be — Holy 


is  thy  name  !  Amen  1"  Such  was  their 
form  of  worship,  such  their  set  prayers, 
as  witnessed  that  day  by  Alma  and  his 
fellow  missionaries. 

After  witnessing  this  mixture  of  impiety 
and  hypocrisy,  self-glorification  and 
abasement  of  those  not  of  them,  Alma 
thought  it  not  necessary  to  wait  longer  in 
commencing  their  work,  and  hence,  that 
night  he  laid  hands  upon  the  heads  of  his 
associates,  blessed  them  and  set  them 
apart  for  the  accomplishment  of  the  work 
in  hand.  The  next  morning  they  sepa- 
rated for  the  better  prosecution  of  their 
enterprise.  They  took  no  thought  of 
themselves,  what  they  should  eat  or  what 
they  should  wear,  or  where  they  should 
be  lodged.  They  preached  in  the  syna- 
gogues, in  private  houses,  and  even  in 
the  streets. 

No  one  in  the  beginning  of  this  work 
was  more  zealous,  or  more  successful 
than  Corianton.  Indeed  it  was  his  suc- 
cess that  began  to  work  a  great  mischief; 
for  it  filled  him  with  pride  and  boasting 
in  his  own  strength.  By  sheer  force  of 
character,  a  better  informed  mind,  a  kind 
of  genius  for  controversy,  he  discomfit- 
ed the  Zoramites,  and  exposed  the 
shallowness  of  their  principles,  to  the 
great  delight  of  the  multitude  who  began 
to  believe  in  Christ.  But  at  the  bottom 
there  were  fundamental  truths  of  the 
gospel  to  which  he  was  not  converted; 
the  atonement  of  Christ,  the  resurrection, 
the  justice  of  God  in  punishing  the 
wicked  being  among  them.  He  found, 
as  many  since  his  day  have  found,  that 
seeing  a  single  manifestation  of  the 
power  of  God — a  miracle — had  not  re- 
moved all  the  difficulties  in  the  way  of  a 
sound  faith  in  the  gospel;  and  in  his  own 
mind  he  began  to  find  ways  of  account- 
ing for  the  destruction  of  Korihor's 
speech — his  own  excitement,  the  mys- 
terious magnetism  of  his  father  which 
swayed  men's  minds,  a  power  which  he 
flattered  himself  he  had  inherited,  not- 
withstanding his  unbelief. 

One  day  about  sunset,  while  in  this 
frame  of  mind,  as  he  was  passing  down 
one  of  the  main  thoroughfares  of  Anti- 
onum,  he  saw  a  poor,  wretched  object 
begging  of  those  who  passed  him  on  the 
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street.  He  was  miserably  clad  and  filthy, 
his  form  emaciated  and  trembling  with 
weakness,  but  there  was  something  in 
the  profile  of  the  face,  a  resemblance  to 
a  countenance  which  lived  in  Corianton's 
recollection,  that  attracted  his  attention. 
As  he  approached  nearer  he  observed  a 
wildness  about  the  man,  occasioned  by 
desperate  efforts  at  speech,  resulting 
only  in  harsh,  disconnected  and  unin- 
telligible mumbling.  To  his  astonish- 
ment, it  'was  Korihor.  The  form  was 
.  wasted,  the  features  shrunken  almost 
past  recognition,  and  insanity  glared 
from  his  wild  eyes.  Corianton  gazed  in 
pity  upon  him,  and  Korihor  returned 
that  look  with  one  of  puzzled  wonder. 
Then  as  the  mists  and  confusion  of  his 
mind  cleared  up  for  a  moment,  he  recog- 
nized his  former,  and  what  he  accounted 
his  false  friend,  and  with  a  wild  shriek 
fled  out  into  the  street,  looking  back  at 
Corianton  as  he  ran  with  an  air  expressive 
of  horror.  At  that  moment  a  tropp  of 
horsemen  were  passing  down  the  street, 
and  so  sudden  had  been  the  poor  half 
maniac's  flight  from  the  presence  of 
Corianton,  that  he  threw  himself  in  "front 
of  the  horsemen,  and  before  they  could 
check  their  speed  or  change  their  course, 
he  was  knocked  down  and  trampled 
upon. 

A  crowd  quickly  gathered  around  the 
bruised  and  bleeding  form.  His  case 
was  notorious  in  Antionum,  and  it  was 
generally  believed  that  his  dumbness  was 
brought  upon  him  through  sorcery ;  hence, 
even  while  he  was  shunned  by  the 
people,  there  were  many  who  sympa- 
thized with  him,  so  far,  at  least,  as  exe- 
crating those  who  had  been  the  means 
of  bringing  the  evil  upon  him.  Corianton 
ran  to  the  man  and  raised  him  to  a 
sitting  posture,  but  he  never  regained 
consciousness;  a  few  painful  gasps,  and 
the  body  sank  back  into  the  arms  of  the 
young  man,  limp  and  lifeless.  One  of 
the  guards  of  the  city  came  up  to  the 
crowd,  and,  recognizing  the  body  as  that 
of  the  dumb,  half-crazed  beggar,  he  took 
charge  of  it,  and  finally  interred  it. 

As  Corianton  walked  away  with  the 
mangled  form  of  the  once  bold  anti- 
Christ  vividly  pictured  in  his  mind,  he 


muttered  half  aloud — "This  is  one  of 
the  judgments  of  God — cruel,  infinitely 
cruel!  He  above  all  others  could  have 
been  generous  and  have  pardoned  him 
before  his  justice,"  and  he  fairly  hissed 
the  word,  "had  turned  to  cruelty!" 

By  this  time  he'  had  reached  his  lodg- 
ings, one  of  the  finest  palaces  in  all  that 
city,  and  strange  enough,  it  was  the  home 
of  one  of  the  chief  Zoramites  who  had 
been  especially  pleased,  or  at  least 
feigned  to  be  especially  pleased  with 
Corianton,  and  had  invited  him  to  make 
his  house  his  home.  At  the  entrance  to 
the  walk  leading  up  to  the  house,  he  was 
met  by  a  woman,  who  asked  if  he  was 
one  of  the  Nephite  prophets  that  had 
come  to  preach  the  doctrines  of  the 
Nephites  to  the  Zoramites.  Corianton 
answered  that  he  was  of  that  party. 
"And  is  your  name  Corianton?" 
"Yes,  that  is  my  name." 
"Then,  at  last,  I  have  found  you!" 
[To  be  continued.] 


The  Libraries  of  Europe. — The 
European  country  which  possesses  the 
largest  number  of  public  libraries  is 
Austria.  In  Austria  there  are  no  fewer 
than  five  hundred  and  seventy-seven 
public  libraries,  containing  five  million 
four  hundred  and  seventy-five  thousand 
volumes,  without  reckoning  maps  and 
manuscripts — a  total  which  comes  out  at 
twenty-six  volumes  per  one  hundred  of 
the  population.  France  possesses  five 
hundred  public  libraries,  containing  four 
million  five  hundred  and  ninety-eight 
thousand  volumes  and <one  hundred  and 
thirty-five  thousand  manuscripts,  or 
twelve  volumes  per  one  hundred  of  the 
inhabitants;  Italy  ranking  next  with  four 
hundred  and  ninety-three  libraries,  four 
million  three  hundred  and  forty-nine 
thousand  volumes,  and  three  hundred 
and  thirty  thousand  manuscripts,  or  six- 
teen volumes  per  one  hundred.  In 
Germany  the  public  libraries  number 
three  hundred  and  ninety-eight,  contain- 
ing two  million  six  hundred  and  forty 
thousand  volumes  and  fifty  eight  thousand 
manuscripts,  or  eleven  volumes  per  one 
hundred  of  the  population.  Great  Brit- 
ain possesses  only  two  hundred  public 
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libraries,  according  to  these  statistics,  the 
volumes  numbering  two  million  eight 
hundred  and  seventy-one  thousand  and 
the  manuscripts  twenty-six  thousand. 
There  are  one  hundred  and  forty-five 
libraries  in  Russia,  with  nine  hundred 
and  fifty-two  thousand  volumes  and 
twenty-four  thousand  manuscripts,  or  a 
fraction  over  one  volume  to  one  hundred 
persons.  It  is  noteworthy  that  in  Bava- 
ria alone  the  public  libraries  number  one 
hundred  and  sixty-nine,  with  one  million 
three  hundred  and  sixty-eight  thousand 
volumes  and  twenty-four  thousand 
manuscripts.  Reviewing  the  principal 
libraries  separately,  it  appears  that  the 
most  considerable  in  Europe  is  the  Bib- 
liotheque   Nationale   in  Paris,  with  two 


million  and  seventy-eight  thousand  vol- 
umes, while  the  British  Museum,  with 
upwards  of  a  million  of  books,  assumes 
the  next  place.  Then  comes  the  Munich 
Royal  Library,  containing  eight  hundred 
thousand  volumes;  the  Berlin,  Dresden 
and  Vienna  libraries  taking  rank  as 
follows  in  the  same  order,  seven  hundred 
thousand,  five  hundred  thousand  and  four 
hundred  and  twenty  thousand  volumes. 


The  whole  world  without  art  and  dress, 
Would  be  but  one  great  wilderness, 
And  mankind  but  a  savage  herd, 
For  all  that  Nature  has  conferred; 
This  does  but  roughen  and  design, 
Leaves  Art  to  polish  and  refine. 

— Samuel  Butler. 
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Professor  T.  H.  Huxley,  of  world- 
wide fame,  contributes  to  the  columns 
of  The  Nineteenth  Century  for  Feb- 
ruary an  article  entitled  "Agnosticism." 
In  the  course  of  his  remarks  the  author 
takes  occasion  to  refer  briefly  to  Mor- 
monism  and  its  history.  Some  of  the 
statements  relating  thereto,  which  this 
learned  scientist  publishes  to  the  world 
are  remarkable,  and,  coming  from  such 
a  high  source,  they  are  invested  with  a 
special  interest  and  value,  not  only  to 
the  Saints,  but  to  the  world  in  general. 

The  Professor  introduces  his  readers 
to  Mormonism  in  the  following  lan- 
guage: 

'  When  the  historian  of  religion  in  the  twen- 
tieth century  is  writing  about  the  nineteenth,  I 
foresee  he  will  say  something  of  this  kind: 

"The  most  curious  and  instructive  events  in 
the  religious  history  of  the  preceding  century 
are  the  rise  and  progress  of  two  new  sects, 
called  Mormons  and  Positivists.  To  the  student 
who  has  carefully  considered  these  remarkable 
phenomena  nothing  in  the  records  of  religious 
self-delusion  can  appear  improbable." 

Looking  at  the  subject  of  religion  in 
general  from  the  position  occupied  by 
Mr.  Huxley  as  an  Agnostic,  much,  or 
nearly  all,  that  is  contained  in  every 
system  of  ecclesiasticism  partakes  of  the 


nature  of  a  delusion,  primitive  Christian- 
ity not  being  excepted. 

In  that  institution,  which  was  estab- 
lished by  the  Son  of  God  himself,  there 
are  many  things  which  are  proposed  as 
matters  of  faith,  and  which  depend  upon 
the  exercise  of  this  principle  alone  for 
their  acceptance  on  the  part  of  the 
human  family.  Right  here  the  princi- 
ples of  Agnosticism  and  those  of  Chris- 
tianity come  in  conflict,  for  the  distin- 
guishing tenet  of  the  former  as  ex- 
pressed, in  its  positive  aspect,  by  Mr. 
Huxley  himself,  reads  thus:  "In  matters 
of  the  intellect,  follow  your  reason  as  far 
as  it  will  take  you,  without  regard  to  any 
other  consideration." 

It  is  very  evident,  therefore,  that  this 
author  does  not  intend  to  imply  that 
Mormonism  is  a  delusion  in  contradis- 
tinction to  Christianity  which  is  not, 
but  he  classes  all  religious  creeds  to- 
gether— primitive  Christianity,  Mormon- 
ism so-called,  and  every  other  religious 
ism  extant — as  delusions,  and  then  pub- 
lishes to  the  world  the  statement  that 
the  facts  connected  with  the  rise  and 
progress  of  the  Mormon  people  are 
pre-eminently  adapted  to  make  the 
records  of  the  early,  alleged  Christian 
delusion  appear  probable. 
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This  is  what  Mr.  Huxley  substantially 
declares,  and  his  words  should  fall  upon 
the  ears  of  a  Christian  world  like  a  voice 
from  heaven.     The  individual   who  be- 
lieves   in  the   revelations   of   Almighty 
God — who   believes   in  the  founding  of 
Christianity    by   the    Lord    and    Savior 
Jesus   Christ,  has  thus  thrust  upon  his 
attention  the  proposition  that  Mormon- 
ism   excels  all    the    sects   of   professed 
Christianity  combined,  in  adaptability  to 
invest  the  Gospel  records  with  the  garb 
of  probability,  and  consequently  to  dis- 
arm the  infidel  of  his  arguments.     The 
value  of  such  testimony  in  favor  of  the 
religion  of  the  Latter-day  Saints  can  be 
appreciated  by  the  honest  soul  only  who 
desires  the  vindication  of  God's  word, 
let  the  confirmatory  evidence  come  from 
what  source   it  may.     It  is   immaterial, 
for  the  purposes  of  this  argument,  whether 
we  regard  the  Gospel  of  Jesus  Christ  as 
a  religious  delusion,  or  as  veritable  truth, 
Mormonism    stands   forth   as   the   most 
powerful  confirmation  of  it  according  to 
the  opinion  of  a  trained,  scientific  mind. 
It  is  here  pertinent  to  inquire  why  the 
rise,    progress,    etc.,    of    the    Mormon 
people  are  so  eminently  calculated  to 
confirm  the  records  of  the  early  Church. 
It  appears  to  us  that  there  can  be  but 
one  answer  to  this  question,  and  that  is 
founded  upon  the  principle  of  similarity 
or  likeness.     The  truth  of  this  position 
will   become   more   apparent    when   we 
consider  that  if  Mormonism  were  wholly 
unlike  apostolic  Christianity,  it  could  not 
in  any  way  serve  to   make  the  history 
and  records  of  the  early   institution  ap- 
pear at  all  probable.     No  one  can  deny 
that  just  in   proportion  as   a  Christian 
system  of  this  age  corresponds  in  all  its 
ramifications  with  one  that  has  preceded 
it,  is  the  existing  institution  snrviceable 
to  illustrate  and  confirm  the  truth  of  the 
records  of  the  earlier  system.     But  we 
are  obliged,  also,  to  admit  the  converse 
of   this   proposition,  which   is,  that  the 
ecclesiastical    system    best   adapted    to 
confirm    the    history    of    the    primitive 
Church  is   that  one  which  is  most  like 
the  early  institution.     According  to  the 
views,   then,    of  Professor   Huxley,  the 
ecclesiastical   system  of  the   Latter-day 


Saints  must  be  entitled  to  this  proud 
distinction.  It  is  a  great  pleasure  to  us 
to  record  his  testimony,  which  assures 
us  that  Mormon  institutions  are  accom- 
plishing another  of  the  purposes  for 
which  they  were  and  are  ordained, 
namely:  to  establish  the  exceedingly 
great  probability  of  the  truth  of  the 
Biblical  narratives,  records  and  doctrines, 
and  eventually  to  rivet  a  conviction  of 
their  divinity  upon  the  heart  and  con- 
fidence of  every  soul  living  or  dead. 
The  Church  is  moving  forward  to  the 
consummation  of  this  purpose,  and  not 
one  iota  of  her  mission  shall  fail. 

It  would  have  been  very  instructive, 
no  doubt,  had  Mr.  Huxley  informed  us 
fully  why  he  regards  Mormonism  as 
worthy  of  being  distinguished  as  a  con- 
spicuous phenomenon  even  in  this  age 
of  marvels.  There  are  some  who  as- 
sume that  the  Saints  and  their  institu- 
tions derive  their  greatest  pre-eminence 
from  the  fact  that  the  principles  of  plural 
or  celestial  marriage  forms  a  part  of 
Mormon  Church  doctrines.  But  the 
individual  who  has  made  himself  familiar 
with  the  history  of  the  Saints  is  well 
aware  that  Mormonism  was  just  as  phe- 
nomenal in  its  earlier  days,  before  the 
principle  of  plural  marriage  was  incor- 
porated among  the  doctrines  of  the 
Church,  as  it  was  in  later  years,  after  the 
principle  had  been  revealed  and  accepted. 
Then,  further,  to  every  individual  capable 
of  exercising  his  mental  faculties  in  a 
rational  manner,  the  proposition  must 
appear  absurd  that  the  doctrine  or  prac- 
tice of  plural  marriage  can  possibly  be 
phenomenal  in  a  world  which  was  for 
ages  wholly  given  over  to  polygamic 
practices,  and  which  yet  prevail  among 
a  vast  majority  of  the  human  family.  If 
the  Mormon  principle  of  plurality  ot 
wives  is  phenomenal  in  a  polygamic 
world,  it  must  be  so  because  there  is  a 
phenomenal  difference  existing  between 
Mormon  polygamy  and  that  which  is 
practiced  by  others.  On  such  ground  our 
assent  is  assured. 

It  can  not  be  controverted  that  il 
Mormonism  is  not  intrinsically  phenom- 
enal it  never  can  appear  phenomenal 
in  aspect.     To   assume  the  contrary  of 
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this  proposition  is  as  unreasonable  as  to 
expect  light  out  of  darkness,  and  sight 
out  of  blind  eyes.  If  the  Church  of 
Jesus  Christ  of  Latter-day  Saints  is  phe- 
nomenal because  of  the  principle  of  faith 
which  it  teaches  and  practices,  it  is  so 
because  that  faith  itself  is  phenomenal, 
and  unlike  the  faith  which  is  exercised 
by  the  Christian  world  in  general.  Thus 
we  might  proceed  with  every  principle 
belonging  to  this  Church,  and  the  same 
conclusions  must  follow.  When  we  once 
admit  that  Mormonism  is  phenomenal  in 
its  rise,  progress,  doctrines,  powers  or 
accomplishments,  we  must  also  admit 
that  the  force  which  has  given  rise  to 
such  extraordinary  manifestations  is  also 
extraordinary.  Common  forces  do  not 
produce  so  called  marvels  either  in  the 
physical  or  intellectual  world,  as  every 
scientist  very  well  knows,  Mr.  Huxley 
not  excepted. 

It  should  be  observed  that  Mormonism 
is  confessedly  phenomenal  in  an  age  of 
wonders.  That  it  is  so  under  such  cir- 
cumstances affords  ample  evidence  of  its 
inherent  marvelous  properties.  It  re- 
quires no  great  scientific  ability  to  enable 
an  individual  to  tower  as  an  intellectual 
giant  in  the  estimation  of  a  class  of 
school-boys;  but  he  who  can  loom  up  as 
a  phenomenal  scientist  in  the  company 
of  such  famous  men  as  Darwin,  Tyndal, 
Huxley,  Dana,  and  others  of  illustrious 
fame  and  memory,  must  indeed  be  a 
wonder. 

The  same  principle  which  is  thus  ap- 
plicable when  reference  is  made  to 
scientists,  holds  good  in  the  realm  of 
theology  and  religion.  Mormonism  was 
not  ushered  into  this  world  at  a  period 
of  its  history  when  ecclesiasticism  was 
at  a  low  ebb,  and  when  there  was  a 
paucity  of  learned  and  polished  divines. 
It  came  not  in  a  dark  age  of  man's  his- 
tory— not  in  a  time  of  general  ignorance 
— not  when  men  were  specially  super- 
stitious and  credulous;  but  at  a  period 
when  Christianity  claimed  to  have 
reached  the  zenith  of  her  power  and 
glory;  it  came  when  learning  and  refine- 
ment graced  the  pulpit,  when  the 
Spurgeons'and  the  Beechers  were  thrill- 
ing  their  hearers  with  their  wonderful 


Christian  eloquence;  it  came  when  gen- 
eral knowledge  was  widely  diffused;  it 
came  when,  as  never  before,  the  world 
was  incredulous;  and  planting  itself 
down  by  the  side  of  nearly  one  thousand 
competitors,  some  of  them  having  had 
ages  of  schooling  and  experience,  it 
sprang  with  a  single  bound  to  the  head 
of  the  list,  and  there  remained  as  the 
religious  phenomenon  of  a  phenomenal 
age.  Justly  indeed  may  the  scientific 
mind  which  is  capable  of  giving  due 
weight  to  matters  of  fact  and  to  prin- 
ciples, assign  to  Mormonism  the  highest 
rank  in  the  list  of  marvels.  In  doing  so, 
however,  the  men  of  the  world  are 
simply  setting  the  seal  of  their  testimony 
to  the  truth  of  the  prophecy  of  Joseph 
Smith,  in  which  it  is  declared  that  "a 
great  and  a  marvelous  work  is  about  to 
come  forth  unto  the  children  of  men." 
This  was  uttered  in  1829,  before  the 
Church  had  been  organized  with  but  half 
a  dozen  members.  Mr.  Huxley  affirms 
in  substance  that  this  prophecy  has  been 
fulfilled. 

There  are  yet  other  aspects  of  the  case 
which,  according  to  the  professor's 
views,  make  the  phenomenal  character 
of  Mormonism  more  than  ever  con- 
spicuous. We  refer  to  the  opposition  it 
has  had  to  encounter,  and  to  the  alleged 
disreputable  character  of  its  founder. 
We  quote  at  length  what  Mr.  Huxley 
has  to  say  respecting  these  matters: 

"There  is  a  complete  consensus  of  testimony 
♦hat  the  founder  of  Mormonism,  one  Joseph 
Smith,  was  a  low-minded,  ignorant  scamp,  and 
that  he  stole  the  'Scriptures'  which  he  pro- 
pounded; not  being  clever  enough  to  forge 
even  such  contemptible  stuff  as  they  contain. 
Nevertheless  he  must  have  been  a  man  of  some 
force  of  character,  for  a  considerable  number  of 
disciples  soon  gathered  about  him.  In  spite  of 
repeated  outbursts  of  popular  hatred  and  vio- 
lence— during  one  of  which  persecutions,  Smith 
was  brutally  murdered — the  Mormon  body 
steadily  increased,  and  became  a  flourishing 
community.  But  the  Mormon  practices  being 
objectionable  to  the  majority,  they  were,  more 
than  once,  without  any  pretense  of  law,  but  by 
force  of  riot,  arson  and  murder,  driven  from  the 
land  they  had  occupied.  Harried  by  these 
persecutions,  the  Mormon  body  eventually  com- 
mitted itself  to  the  tender  mercies  of  a  desert 
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as  barren  as  that  of  Sinai;  and  after  terrible 
sufferings  and  privations  reached  the  oasis  of 
Utah.  Here  it  grew  and  flourished,  sending 
out  missionaries  to,  and  receiving  converts  from 
all  parts  of  Europe,  sometimes  to  the  number 
of  ten  thousand  in  a  year;  until,  in  1880,  the 
rich  and  flourishing  community  numbered  one 
hundred  and  ten  thousand  souls  in  Utah  alone, 
while  there  were  probably  thirty  or  forty  thou- 
sand scattered  abroad  elsewhere.  In  the  whole 
history  of  religions  there  is  no  more  remarkable 
example  of  the  power  of  faith;  and  in  this  case, 
the  founder  of  that  faith  was  indubitably  a  most 
despicable  creature.  It  is  interesting  to  ob- 
serve that  the  course  taken  by  the  great  Repub- 
lic and  its  citizens  runs  exactly  parallel  with 
that  taken  by  the  Roman  Empire  and  its  citi- 
zens towards  the  early  Christians,  except  that 
the  Romans  had  a  certain  legal  excuse  for  their 
acts  of  violence,  inasmuch  as  the  Christian 
'sodalitia'  were  not  licensed,  and  consequently 
were,  ipso  facto,  illegal  assemblages.  Until  in 
the  latter  part  of  the  nineteenth  century,  when 
the  United  States  legislature  decreed  the  illegality 
of  polygamy,  the  Mormons  were  wholly  within 
the  law." 

No  ordinary  political  or  religious  or- 
ganization could  long  survive  such  per- 
secutions as  the  Church  of  Jesus  Christ 
has  had  to  endure.  Every  intelligent 
man  knows  that  it  takes  force  of  charac- 
ter and  the  stamina  of  true  manhood 
to  maintain  one's  private  convictions  in 
peril  of  "riot,  arson,  murder,"  and 
banishment,  yet  Mr.  Huxley  simply  re- 
peats what  all  the  world  knows,  when 
he  says  the  Mormon  people  have  en- 
dured all  such  evils  and  outrages  for  the 
sake  of  their  religious  convictions. 

We  could  continue  these  remarks  con- 
cerning matters  of  fact  relating  to  the 
Mormon  people  and  their  religion,  and 
in  whatever  phase  we  might  view  them, 
we  should  find  the  marvelous  and  the 
phenomenal  clearly  descernible;  but  we 
forbear  further  comment  on  this  matter 
at  present.  We  desire,  however,  to  ask 
Mr.  Huxley  to  explain  how  such  a  mar- 
velous work  and  a  wonder  could  have 
been  originated  by  an  individual  of  the 
character  of  Joseph  Smith,  were  he  such 
an  individual  as  his  enemies  represent 
him?  Mr.  Huxley  is  pleased  to  charac- 
terize him  as  a  "low-minded,  ignorant 
scamp,"  a  "despicable  creature,"  and 
says  that  he  "stole  the  scriptures,"  not 


"being  clever  enough  to  forge  even  such 
contemptible  stuff."  Will  this  gentle- 
man inform  us  if  any  "low-minded, 
ignorant  scamps"  or  "despicable  crea- 
tures" have  revolutionized  the  sciences 
of  physiology,  for  instance,  as  Joseph 
Smith  has  done  that  of  theology?  Can 
he  point  to  a  single  individual  who  steals 
the  writings  of  Herschel  and  Newton 
because  he  is  not  "clever"  enough  to 
forge  them,  yet  who  is  able  to  propound 
a  new  system  of  astronomy  which  sci- 
entists forthwith  regard  as  phenomenal? 
Were  it  possible  to  accomplish  a  matter 
of  this  kind,  we  submit  that  such  a  new 
and  strange  system  of  astronomy  would 
not  be  half  so  marvelous  as  that  it 
should  originate  from  a  low-minded,  ig- 
norant scamp,"  thief  and  "despicable 
creature." 

When  we  are  gravely  informed  that 
the  greatest  phenomenal  religious  move- 
ment of  this  century  was  originated  by 
such  a  wretch,  we  begin  to  wonder  if 
men  have  lost  their  reason.  In  view  of 
such  an  alleged  marvel,  our  thoughts 
turn  from  the  thing  formed  to  him  that 
formed  it,  and  find  in  him  the  greater 
mystery.  The  scientific  mind  which  can 
propose  a  despicable  origin  for  an  ac- 
knowledged phenomenon  ought  not  to 
reject  the  sectarian  doctrine  that  all 
things  were  created  out  of  nothing. 
When  power  originates  in  weakness, 
light  in  darkness,  hope  in  despair,  and 
love  in  hate,  but  not  until  then,  will  it  be 
time  for  men  to  expect  rational  beings 
to  credit  the  proposition  that  great 
events  of  whatever  name  or  nature  do 
not  have  corresponding  mighty  causes. 

Mr.  Huxley  should  qualify  his  ex- 
pressions somewhat  if  he  is  desirous  to 
have  them  conform  to  facts.  There  is 
not  "a  complete  concensus  of  testi- 
mony that  Joseph  Smith  was  low- 
minded,"  etc.  He  should  say  there  is 
such  a  consensus  of  testimony  on  the 
part  of  his  enemies.  What  is  such  testi- 
mony worth?  Let  Mr.  Huxley  go  to  his 
own  bitterest  enemies,  and  when  he 
ascertains  their  opinion  of  himself  he 
can  answer  our  question.  It  is  strange 
that  a  scientist  should  accept  as  his  own 
the  views  of  Joseph  Smith's  foes  respect- 
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ing  his  character,  and  then  forthwith 
declare  to  the  world  that  the  Mormon 
people  "were,  more  than  once,  without 
any  pretense  of  law,  but  by  force  of  riot, 
arson  and  murder,  driven  from  the  land 
they  occupied." 

Evidently  the  Professor  thinks  Mormon 
foes  can  be  guilty  of  many  of  the  most 
heinous  offenses  against  law  and  human- 
ity, but  they  won't  lie.  That's  another 
marvel. 

Joseph  Smith  was  an  honorable,  up- 
right, noble  man,  as  those  of  the  Saints 
who  knew  him  best  can  freely  testify; 
and  many  non-Mormons  have  cheerfully 
affirmed  the  same  respecting  him. 

While  on  the  way  from  Nauvoo  to 
Carthage,  where  he  was  murdered, 
Joseph  Smith  said:     I  am  going  like  a 

LAMB     TO     THE     SLAUGHTER,     BUT    I    AM 


CALM  AS  A  SUMMER'S  MORNING.  Do 
low-minded  scamps  thus  face  death  when 
they  can  escape  by  flight?  Do  despicable 
creatures  thus  freely  and  voluntarily  lay 
down  their  lives  for  conscience  sake? 
No;  heroes  and  Saints  of  God  alone  can 
perform  such  deeds,  and  Joseph  Smith 
was  both  a  hero  and  a  Saint.  He  lives 
enshrined  in  the  hearts  of  tens  ot 
thousands  of  the  human  family,  who 
owe  their  happiness  in  this  life  and  their 
hopes  for  the  world  to  come,  to  the  work 
which  he  performed  while  living. 
Blessed  and  happy,  indeed,  would  Pro- 
fessor Huxley  be,  if  he  had  attained  to 
such  an  eminence  and  exaltation. 

Thos.  W.  Brookbatik. 


He  that    always    complains    is    never 
pitied. 


PRIESTHOOD    AND    PRIESTCRAFT. 


"Priesthood  is  the  government  of  God,  *  * 
it  is  the  power  of  God  delegated  to  intelligences 
in  the  heavens  and  to  men  on  the  earth." — 
President  John  Taylor.  Millennial  Star,  Vol. 
IX,  page  321. 

That  God  has  the  right  to  govern  this 
world,  as  one  of  his  innumerable  crea- 
tions, is  too  self  evident  a  truth  to  need 
any  discussion,  and  is  readily  conceded, 
in  theory  at  least,  by  all  rational  beings 
who  have  an  intelligent  conception  of  a 
Deity.  His  right  to  govern  is  insepar- 
ably connected  with  the  fact  of  his  exist- 
ence, and  reason  compels  us  to  accept 
the  one  with  the  other,  or  to  reject  both. 

The  Bible  narrative  leads  us  to  infer 
that  the  direct  personal  government  of 
God  upon  the  earth  ceased  at  the  fall  of 
our  first  parents,  and  that  his  authority 
since  then  has  usually  been  exercised  in 
a  delegated  form.  This  brings  us  to  a 
consideration  of  the  sublime  definition 
of  priesthood  that  we  have  quoted  from 
an  article  written  upon  this  interesting 
subject,  many  years  ago,  by  our  late 
revered  President.  All  consistent  be- 
lievers in  the  Scriptures  must  acknowl- 
edge the  latter  part  of  the  quotation, 
referring    to    the    delegation   of   God's 


power  to  men  on  the  earth,  is  in  perfect 
agreement  with  many  plain  and  import- 
ant declarations  of  Holy  Writ,  from  the 
early  mention  of  the  great  High  Priest, 
Melchisedek,  down  to  the  divine  com- 
mission given  by  our  Savior  to  his 
apostles.  Paul  in  his  Epistle  to  the 
Hebrews,  says  of  Priesthood:  "No  man 
taketh  this  honor  unto  himself,  but  he  that 
is  called  of  God,  as  was  Aaron."  And  in 
the  succeeding  verse  the  apostle  forcibly 
illustrates  the  principle,  that  all  genuine 
priestly  authority  emanates  from  God, 
by  declaring:  "So  also  Christ  glorified 
not  himself  to  be  made  an  High  Priest; 
but  he  that  said  unto  him,  Thou  art  my 
Son,  to-day  have  I  begotten  thee." 
Other  references  to  our  Savior  as  the 
great  High  Priest  and  Apostle  of  our 
profession,  will  readily  occur  to  the 
mind  of  the  reader  and  need  not  be 
quoted.  The  divine  nature  of  the  holy 
Priesthood  is  further  exemplified  in  the 
memorable  words  of  Jesus  to  his  apos- 
tles: "Whatsoever  ye  shall  bind  on 
earth  shall  be  bound  in  heaven:  and 
whatsoever  ye  shall  loose  on  earth  shall 
be  loosed  in  heaven." 
The  Scriptures  of  the  Old  Testament 
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are  no  less  explicit  than  those  of  the 
New  in  sustaining  the  divine  nature  and 
source  of  Priesthood,  and  modern  reve- 
lation still  further  strengthens  the  posi- 
tion by  plainly  telling  us  that  it  was  by 
this  power  that  every  servant  of  God, 
from  Adam  down  to  our  own  day,  has 
been  authorized  to  speak  and  act  in  his 
name,  in  the  various  dispensations  with 
which  mankind  have  been  favored.  Holy 
men,  who  under  the  general  name  of 
prophets,  ministered  to  ancient  Israel  at 
times  when  the  authority  to  confer  the 
Priesthood  did  not  exist  on  the  earth, 
received  it  direct  from  the  Almighty. 
Joseph  Smith's  own  mission  to  preach 
the  Gospel,  officiate  in  its  ordinances, 
and  again  organize  the  Church  and 
Kingdom  of  God  upon  the  earth,  did 
not  fully  begin  until  he  had  received  the 
Priesthood  from  heavenly  personages, 
who  had  the  authority  to  impart  it.  It 
is  one  of  the  most  convincing  proofs  in 
favor  of  the  truth  of  the  revelations 
given  through  the  Prophet  Joseph  that 
in  this  principle  of  Priesthood,  as  in  all 
others,  they  conflict  in  no  particular  with 
the  ancient  scriptures,  but  supplement 
and  confirm  them  with  a  completeness 
and  perfection  utterly  unattainable  by 
the  wisdom  of  man. 

In  the  history  of  ancient  Israel  the 
power  of  the  holy  Priesthood  looms  up 
and  overshadows  all  other.  Even  the 
kingly  authority  which  God  permitted, 
rather  than  sanctioned,  derived  its  most 
potent  virtue  from  the  holy  anointing  by 
the  priestly  representative  of  heaven. 
The  glitter  and  pomp  of  Saul's  royalty 
pale  before  the  divine  light  of  Samuel's 
Priesthood;  and  the  great  king,  David, 
cowered  before  the  man  of  God  who 
denounced  his  sin  and  declared  its 
punishment.  This  deference  of  royalty 
to  Priesthood  can  be  traced  through 
ages  in  which  the  latter  existed  but  in 
name  and  form,  and  there  is  not  a  king 
in  Christendom,  and  scarcely  one  out  of 
it,  so  great  is  the  power  of  tradition, 
whose  coronation  is  not  associated  with 
some  religious  ceremonies  that  recall, 
faintly  as  it  may  be,  the  time  when 
the  divinely  appointed  king  received  the 
confirmation  of  his  power  in  the  holy 


anointing.  This  was  the  origin  of  the 
"divine  right  of  kings,"  which  supersti- 
tion preserved  long  after  the  loss  of  the 
true  Priesthood,  from  which  it  derived 
its  significance  and  force. 

The  views  concerning  Priesthood,  sus- 
tained and  confirmed  by  revelation,  are 
not  weakened  when  they  are  submitted 
to  the  test  of  reason  and  analogy.  As 
Priesthood  proceeds  from  God  it  is  a 
portion  of  his  power,  delegated  "to  men 
on  the  earth."  It  can  from  its  very 
nature  be  nothing  less  than  this.  Now 
it  is  a  principle  of  all  government, 
human  or  divine,  that  delegated  power 
is  endowed  with  the  authority  of  the 
source  from  which  it  springs,  so  long 
as  it  does  not  transcend  its  prescribed 
limits.  How  reasonable  and  convincing 
then  is  the  inspired  sentiment  of  the 
Prophet  Joseph:  "The  rights  of  the  Priest- 
hood are  inseparably  connected  with 
the  powers  of  heaven."  Anything  short 
of  this  beautiful  ideal  is  not  Priesthood,  it 
is  priestcraft.  The  line  is  sharp  and 
well  defined  that  divides  the  true  from 
the  false,  the  heavenly  from  its  ante- 
type;  it  is  the  dimness  of  our  vision  that 
sometimes  makes  it  appear  to  us  uncer- 
tain and  indistinct;  hence  it  is  that 
Priesthood  and  priestcraft  are  often  con- 
founded, and  the  odium  of  the  one  is 
used  to  excuse  and  excite  prejudice 
against  the  other. 

Priesthood,  then,  is  the  delegated 
power  and  representative  government 
of  God.  It  can  only  be  used  in  his 
service  and  for  the  promotion  of  his 
glory.  It  cannot  be  made  to  subserve 
other  purposes  or  interests.  When 
delegated  authority  misrepresents  its 
original,  or,  in  any  manner  transcends  its 
legitimate  bounds,  its  force  and  virtue 
are  lost.  The  holy  Priesthood  cannot 
be  used  to  minister  to  the  pride,  the 
avarice  or  the  ambition  of  man.  He 
who  thus  attempts  to  use  it,  loses  its 
substance  and  retains  only  a  shadow. 
In  the  emphatic  language  of  revelation, 
"Amen  to  the  Priesthood,  or  the  autho- 
rity of  that  man." 

To  assume  the  office  and  calling  of 
Priesthood  without  divine  authority  to 
do  so,  is  usurpation.     Ignorance  may,  in 
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a  greater  or  less  degree,  excuse,  but 
can  never  justify  it.  No  human  govern- 
ment would  sustain  those  who  assumed 
to  represent  it  without  authority,  even  if  it 
were  done  ignorantly;  much  less  would 
the  Almighty  sanction  the  exercise  of 
heavenly  powers  by  self  appointed,  or  self 
deceived  pretenders. 

The  Book  of  Mormon  declares:  "It 
must  needs  be,  that  there  is  an  opposi- 
tion in  all  things."  Priesthood  finds 
this  opposition  in  priestcraft,  which  is 
always  its  enemy  and  often  its  counter- 
feit. Priestcraft  simulates  Priesthood 
for  the  purpose  of  destroying  it.  Appar- 
ently it  has  its  origin  in  the  ambition  or 
ignorance  of  man;  in  reality  these  are 
but  the  aids  and  stimulants  of  its  growth. 
Its  source  is  further  back  and  deeper 
down.  It  is  in  that  Evil  One  who  fought 
against  legitimate  authority  in  heaven, 
ere  "the  morning  stars  sang  together"  at 
creation's  birth.  Driven  from  thence, 
he  renewed  the  struggle  on  this  earth, 
when  it  was  prepared  for  the  probation 
of  man.  Hence  we  find  priestcraft  of 
nearly  equal  antiquity  with  Priesthood. 
Already  was  it  flourishing  in  ancient 
Egypt  when  Melchisedek,  by  the  author- 
ity of  the  Priesthood,  received  tithes 
from  Abraham  and  blessed  that  honored 


patriarch.  It  usurped  authority  over 
the  bodies  and  consciences  of  men, 
counterfeited  the  miraculous  manifesta- 
tions of  God's  power  through  his  legiti- 
mate priesthood,  by  the  exercise  of 
magical  deceptions  and  mysterious 
rites,  which  superior  learning  and  the 
cunning  promptings  of  Satan  suggested 
to  the  priests  of  On. 

Priesthood  elevates  to  the  worship  of 
the  true  and  living  God;  priestcraft  de- 
grades to  the  slavery  of  the  soul.  Priest- 
hood saves;  priestcraft  destroys.  The 
two  principles  are  as  opposite  as  the 
poles.  They  are  elements  that  can 
never  unite.  Everything  that  Priest- 
hood is,  priestcraft  is  not,  and  can 
never  attain  to. 

Each  may  be  known  by  its  fruit:  "Do 
men  gather  grapes  of  thorns  or  figs  of 
thistles?"  The  struggle  between  them 
has  been  a  long  one,  and,  in  the  course 
of  it,  priesthood  has  frequently  been 
driven  from  the  earth,  and  priestcraft 
remained  to  gloat  over  its  short-lived 
triumph.  But  the  final  result  is  assured 
in  the  glorious  promise  that  the  King- 
dom set  up  in  the  Latter-days  shall 
never  be  thrown  down,  nor  given  to 
another  people,  but  "stand  forever." 

George  Osmond. 


THE    FAITHFUL    SENTINEL. 


The  French  army  lay  encamped  only 
about  a  day's  march  from  Berlin.  It  was 
on  the  twenty-third  of  October.  The 
sentinels  were  doubled,  and  the  most 
strict  orders  given,  for  the  Prussian 
spies  were  plenty  and  troublesome. 

At  midnight,  Pierre  Sancoin  was 
stationed  at  one  of  the  outposts  He 
was  a  stout,  bold,  shrewd  man,  and  a 
good  soldier.  The  colonel  of  the  regi- 
ment was  with  the  sergeant  on  this  bout, 
having  requested  to  be  called  at  mid- 
night, that  he  might  visit  the  outposts. 

"Pierre,"  he  said,  after  the  man  had 
been  posted,  "you  must  keep  your  eyes 
open.  Don't  let  even  a  stray  horse  go 
out  or  come  in  without  the  pass.  Do 
you  understand?" 


"Aye,  mon  colonel,  I  shall  be  prompt." 

"The  dogs  are  all  around  us,"  pursued 
the  officer,  "and  you  cannot  be  too  care- 
ful Don't  trust  men  or  brutes  without 
good  proof." 

"Never  fear,"  was  Pierre's  answer,  as 
he  brought  his  firelock  to  his  shoulder, 
and  moved  back  a  pace. 

After  this,  the  guard  moved  on  to  the 
next  post,  aud  Pierre  Sancoin  was  left 
alone. 

Pierre's  post  was  one  of  the  most 
important  in  the  camp,  or  rather  around 
it,  and  he  had  been  placed  there  for 
that  reason.  The  ground  over  which 
he  had  to  walk  was  a  long  knoll, 
bounded  at  one  end  by  a  huge  rock, 
and  at  the   other,   sloping  away  into  a 
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deep  ravine,  in  which  was  a  copse  of 
willows.  Beyond  this  copse  the  ground 
was  low  and  boggy,  .so  that  a  man  could 
not  pass  it.  The  rock  was  to  the  west- 
ward, and  Pierre's  walk  was  to  its  outer 
side. 

The  night  was  quite  dark,  huge  masses 
of  clouds  floating  overhead,  and  shutting 
out  the  stars;  and  a  sort  of  fog  seemed 
to  be  rising  also  from  the  marsh.  The 
wind  moaned  through  the  copse  in  the 
ravine,  and  the  air  was  damp  and  chilly. 
With  a  slow,  steady  tread  the  soldier 
paced  his  ground,  ever  and  anon  stopping 
to  listen,  as  the  willows  in  the  ravine 
rattled  their  leaves,  or  some  night  bird 
started  out  with  its  quick  flapping. 

An  hour  had  passed  away,  and  the 
sentinel  had  seen  nothing  to  excite  sus- 
picion. He  had  stopped,  for  a  moment, 
close  by  the  rock,  when  he  was  startled 
by  a  quick,  wild  screech  from  the  wood, 
and,  in  a  few  moments  more,  a  large 
bird  flew  over  his  head. 

"Parbleu,"  he  uttered,  after  the  night 
bird  had  flown  over;  "could  mortal  man 
have  stopped  that  fellow  from  pass- 
ing?" 

He  satisfied  himself  that  he  had  done 
nothing  in  suffering  the  bird  to  pass. 
He  had  walked  the  length  of  his  way 
two  or  three  times,  and  was  just  turning 
by  the  rock,  when  he  was  sure  he  saw  a 
dark  object  just  crossing  the  line  toward 
the  copse. 

"Hold!"  he  cried,  bringing  his  musket 
quick  to  his  shoulder.    "Hold,  or  I  fire!" 

And  with  his  piece  at  aim,  he  ad- 
vanced toward  the  spot  where  the  object 
had  stopped;  but  as  he  came  to  within  a 
few  yards  of  it,  it  started  to  move  on 
again  toward  the  camp. 

"Viable/"  cried  Pierre,  "move  any 
farther,  and  I  fire!  What?  Pardieu!  Le 
Prince?    Ho,  ho,  why,  Prince!" 

The  animal  turned  and  made  a  mo- 
tion as  though  he  would  leap  on  the 
sentinel's  bosom,  but  the  soldier  mo- 
tioned him  off. 

"Bravo,  Prince,"  Pierre  cried,  reach- 
ing forth  his  hand  and  patting  the  head 
of  the  great  shaggy  beast,  which  had 
now  sat  upon  his  haunches. 

Pierre  recognized  the    intruder   now 


as  a  great  dog,  of  the  breed  St.  Bernard, 
which  had  been  owned  in  the  regiment 
for  over  a  year,  and  which  had  been 
missing  for  about  a  week.  He  had  dis- 
appeared, one  night,  from  the  pickets, 
and  all  search  for  him  had  been  un- 
availing. 

"Par bleu,  tnon grande  Prince,''''  Pierre 
uttered,  as  though  the  dog  could  under- 
stand every  word;  "the  men  will  be 
happy  to  see  you.  Where  have  you 
been  for  so  long?" 

The  dog  made  no  answer  to  this,  save 
a  low  whine,  and  a  familiar  nodding  of 
the  head. 

"Now,  tnon  ami,  you  must  keep  your 
sitting  there  till  the  guard  comes,  and 
then  we'll  go  to  the  camp  together. 
Mind  that,  will  you?" 

And  with  these  words,  uttered  with 
solemn  emphasis  and  due  meaning, 
Pierre  started  on  his  bout  again.  He 
had  got  half-way  to  the  rock,  when  the 
idea  of  looking  around  struck  him,  and 
he  did  so.  Le  Prince  was  moving  to- 
ward the  camp  again. 

"Ha,  Prince,  that  won't  do!  Stop! 
Stop,  or  I'll  shoot!  Viable,  the  colonel 
was  positive  in  his  orders.  And  I  was 
to  let  nothing  pass  my  post  without  the 
counter  sign.  And  a  dog  is  something. 
You  can't  go,  Prince,  so  now,  lie  down. 
Down,  down,  I  say." 

With  this  the  dog  lay  flat  down  upon 
his  belly,  and  stretched  out  his  fore  paws. 
Pierre  patted  him  upon  the  head  again, 
and,  having  duly  urged  upon  him  the 
necessity  of  remaining  where  he  was,  he 
resumed  his  march  once  more. 

During  the  next  fifteen  minutes,  the 
animal  lay  perfectly  quiet,  and  ever  and 
anon  the  sentinel  would  speak  to  him, 
by  way  of  being  sociable.  But  at  length, 
the  dog  made  another  attempt  to  go 
into  camp.  Pierre  had  nearly  reached 
the  rock  when  he  heard  the  movement, 
and,  on  turning,  he  could  just  see  his 
uneasy  companion  making  off. 

"Viable/"  the  honest  fellow  uttered. 
"I  must  obey  orders.  The  colonel's 
word  was  plain.  Here,  Par  bleu!  Come 
here.  Here,  Prince.  Mon  Dieu!  you 
must  die  if  you  don't." 

With  a  few  quick  bounds,  the  soldier 
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had  got  near  enough  the  dog  to  fire,  and 
as  the  latter  stopped,  he  stopped. 

"Afon  chere,  ami,  you  must  stay  with 
me.  Here.  Come  back.  I  must  shoot 
if  you  don't.  Parbleu!  what  a  thing  to 
start  the  camp  for — to  shoot  a  dog." 

But  by  coaxing  and  threatening,  the 
sentinel  got  the  dog  back  to  his  post, 
and  there  he  made  him  lie  down  once 
more.  And  thus  matters  rested  till  the 
tramp  of  the  coming  guard  was  heard. 

"Ah,  now,  Prince,  we'll  be  relieved," 
the  soldier  said,  stopping  near  the  dog. 
"You  can  go  and  see  your  old  friends." 

The  tramp  of  the  coming  guard  drew 
near,  and  Pierre  was  preparing  to  hail 
them,  when  the  dog  took  a  new  start, 
and  in  a  new  direction,  this  time  starting 
toward  the  copse. 

"Here,  here,  Prince!  Parbleu,  don't 
run  off  again." 

But  the  fellow  took  no  other  notice  of 
the  call  than  to  quicken  his  speed. 

"Back!     Back!     Here—" 

"Grand  Dieu!"  The  last  exclamation 
was  forced  from  Pierre's  lips,  by  seeing 
the  dog  leap  to  his  hind  feet  and  run 
thus.  In  an  instant,  the  truth  burst  upon 
him.  Quick  as  thought  he  clapped  his 
gun  to  his  shoulder  and  took  aim.  He 
could  just  distinguish  the  dim  outlines 
now  and  he  fired.  There  was  a  sharp 
cry,  and  then  Pierre  had  to  turn,  for 
the  guard  were  approaching. 

" Qui  est  la?"  he  cried. 

"Garde  montanlf"  was  the  answer. 

And,  having  obtained  the  counter- 
sign, he  informed  the  officer  what  had 
happened. 

"A  dog?"  cried  the  officer.  "Prince 
did  you  say?" 

"He  looked  like  Prince;  but,  diable, 
you  should  have  seen  him  run  off  on 
his  hind  legs." 

"Eh?     Hind  legs?'' 

"Yes." 

"Then  come;  show  us  where  he 
was." 

With  this,  the  officer  of  the  mounted 
guard  pulled  his  lantern  from  his  breast, 
and,  having  removed  the  shade,  he 
started  on.  Pierre  led  the  way  to  the 
copse,  and  there  the  dog  was  found, 
apparently  in  the  last  struggles  of  death. 


"Gra'id  /)!(■///"  he  cried,  what  legs 
for  a  dog,  eh?" 

And  no  wonder  he  said  so.  The  hind 
legs  of  the  animal  were  booted,  and  had 
every  appearance  of  the  pedal  extremi- 
ties of  the  genus  liomo.  But  all  doubts 
were  removed  very  quickly,  for  as  the 
officer  turned  the  body  again,  a  deep 
groan  came  up,  and  the  words,  "God 
take  me,"  in  the  Prussian  tongue,  fol- 
lowed. 

" Diable!  here's  an  adventure!"  uttered 
the  officer,  and  he  made  Pierre  hold  the 
lantern,  while  he  ripped  open  enough  of 
the  dog's  skin  to  find  the  face. 

But  they  concluded  not  to  stop  there 
to  investigate,  so  they  formed  a  litter  by 
crossing  their  muskets,  and,  having  lifted 
the  strange  animal  upon  it,  they  pro- 
ceeded on  their  way.  When  they 
reached  the  camp,  they  found  half  the 
soldiers  up,  waiting  to  find  out  why  the 
gun  was  fired. 

Lights  were  now  brought,  and  the 
body  placed  upon  the  ground.  The  dog 
skin  was  removed,  and  within  was  found 
a  Prussian  drummer.  He  was  a  small 
fellow,  though,  apparently,  some  twenty 
years  of  age;  but  he  was  dead.  Pierre's 
ball  had  touched  his  heart,  or  some- 
where very  near  it.  His  pockets  were 
overhauled,  and  in  one  of  them  was 
found  a  cypher,  but  no  one  could  make 
anything  of  it.  The  colonel  took  it,  and 
directed  that  the  body  should  be  placed 
out  of  sight,  for  burial  on  the  morrow. 

But  this  was  not  the  end.  About  four 
o'clock,  just  before  daylight,  another 
gun  was  fired  on  the  same  post  where 
Pierre  had  been,  and  this  time  a  man 
was  shot  who  was  trying  to  make  his 
escape  from  the  camp.  He  was  shot 
through  the  head.  When  the  body  was 
brought  into  camp,  it  was  found  to  be 
that  of  a  Bavarian  trooper,  who  had 
been  suspected  of  treachery,  though  no 
proof  had  ever  before  been  found  against 
him.  On  his  person  was  found  a  key  to 
the  cypher,  which  had  been  taken  from 
the  person  of  the  Prussian  drummer; 
and  now  that  the  colonel  had  them  both, 
he  could  translate  the  mystic  scroll.  It 
proved  to  be  a  direction  to  the  Bavarian 
to  lay   his    plans   for    keeping  as   near 
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Napoleon's  person  as  possible,  after  he 
should  enter  Berlin,  and  then  wait  for 
further  orders. 

The  mystery  was  explained.  The 
Bavarian  had  contrived  to  call  the  great 
dog  away  from  the  regiment  and  deliver 
him  up  to  the  enemy,  and  his  skin  was 
made  the  cover  for  a  spy  to  enter 
the  camp  under.  And  the  spy  would 
have   got  in,   too,   but  for  the  sportive 


order  of  the  colonel,  and  the  wilfully 
faithful  obedience  of  Pierre  Sancoin. 

On  the  next  day,  Pierre  was  promoted 
to  the  rank  of  a  sergeant,  and  the 
emperor  said  to  him,  as  he  bestowed  the 
boon: 

"If  you  only  make  as  faithful  an  officer 
as  you  have  proved  yourself  faithful  as  a 
sentinel,  I  can  ask  no  more." — Sylvanus 
Cobb,  Jr.,  in  Yankee  Blade. 
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A  WALK  BY  THE  SEA  SHORE. 

I  have  passed  a  day  in  a  most  delight- 
some walk.  A  red-letter  day  I  must 
really  call  it.  The  walk  was  quite  lengthy, 
though  so  many  objects  of  interest  pre- 
sented themselves  along  its  course,  that 
I  scarcely  realized  the  miles  traversed, 
until  the  walk  was  over.  It  was  from 
the  quiet  hotel  on  the  edge  of  the  town 
(Monterey)  to  the  old  Mission  building 
at  the  Carmel  Bay,  about  eight  miles 
distant,  and  thence  along  the  shore  of 
Still-Water  Bay  to  Lobos  Point,  its 
southern  horn.  At  an  early  hour  the 
morning  was  foggy  and  threatened  rain, 
so  that  I  hardly  cared  to  start.  Trees 
and  grass  were  already  drenching  wet 
with  dew,  and  a  showery  day  in  the 
woods  fronting  the  shore  promised  but 
little  comfort.  Later  on,  however,  a 
yellow  ray  or  two,  struggling  through 
the  drift,  argued  well  for  the  turn  of  the 
weather,  so  with  chances  in  favor  of 
sunshine  I  started  forth.  Hardly  an 
hour  had  elapsed  before  patches  of  sky 
began  to  appear,  and  soon  the  greater 
part  of  the  vault  was  clear,  and  the  con- 
sequent flood  of  sunshine  that  was 
poured  down  on  the  earth  made  grass 
and  foliage  glitter  as  though  they  had 
been  sprinkled  all  over  with  diamond 
dust. 

As  I  climbed  the  hill  my  heart  grew 
light.  The  gladsome  spirit  in  the  morn- 
ing woods  is  quite  contagious.  The 
songs  of  birds,  the  bark  of  the  squirrel, 
the  many  sounds  that  come  from  in- 
visible sources,  all  conspire  to  keep  the 
mind  in  a  light  and  cheerful  mood.    The 


senses  of  sight  and  hearing  are  ever 
alert,  for  not  a  sound  do  we  hear  but 
we  fain  would  spy  the  maker.  It  seems 
as  if  the  exercise  of  one  sense  provokes 
another,  and  from  their  pleasant  labor 
comes  a  corresponding  cheerful  state  of 
mind. 

Near  the  summit  of  the  hill  I  met 
with  an  incident.  Not  such  a  one  as 
would  furnish  a  chapter  for  a  novelist,  to 
be  sure,  but  rather  such  as  would  supply 
an  illustration  for  a  comic  paper.  It  was 
with  a  bull.  A  large  number  of  cattle 
roam  at  large  through  these  grassy 
woods  and  at  times  are  rather  unpleas- 
ant to  meet  with.  This  was  a  gigantic 
fellow,  of  cumbrous  build,  and  with  a 
red  glare  in  his  rolling  eye  that  I  did 
not  like — a  very  Ajax  of  the  herd.  I 
was  careful  to  quickly  hide  from  his 
sight  the  scarlet  lining  of  a  cloak  that  I 
carried  on  my  arm,  but  perhaps  too  late. 
All  hopes  for  pacific  arrangements  van- 
ished when  the  bull  lowered  his  head, 
raised  his  tail,  and  pawed  the  ground 
furiously,  preparatory  to  making  a  dash. 
In  an  instant  my  mind  was  made  up; 
then  and  there  I  performed  an  acrobatic 
feat  that  would  certainly  have  entitled 
me  to  distinction  in  any  circus,  ancient 
or  modern;  nor  must  the  statement  be 
omitted  that  a  roadside  fence,  happily 
within  easy  reach,  played  an  important 
part  in  the  exhibition. 

On  reaching  a  turn  in  the  road  (re- 
gained later  on)  my  eyes  instinctively 
sought  the  old  Mission  building,  stand- 
ing on  its  lonely  hill.  As  it  had  recent- 
ly undergone  what  is  mistermed  a  res- 
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toration,  I  feared  that  its  beautiful 
effect  on  the  surrounding  landscape 
might  be  impaired,  but  the  fear  was 
groundless;  its  cream  colored  towers 
rose  as  ever,  in  graceful  contrast  to  the 
level,  deep  blue  waters  of  the  Carmel 
Bay,  and  its  star  shaped  window  (though 
the  light  came  through  it  no  longer)  and 
its  many  other  quaint  and  suggestive 
forms  of  ornamentation  made  it  still  a 
precious  object,  externally,  to  the 
sketcher's  eye. 

There  is  something  remarkable  in  the 
fulness  of  effect  given  to  a  landscape 
by  the  presence  of  a  goodly,  time  worn 
building,  especially  if  its  history  provides 
material  for  the  meditative  mood.  It  is 
no  more  its  effect,  pictorially,  in  the 
scene,  than  the  part  it  plays  in  the  more 
subtle,  changing  pictures  that  the  mind 
weaves  out  of  the  present  hours,  mingled 
with  stories  of  the  days  that  are  past. 

At  a  farm  house  near  by  I  asked  to 
purchase  a  bowl  of  milk.  It  was  a  long 
rickety  looking  building  with  high 
peaked  gables,  facing  to  east  and  west, 
with  timbers  blackened  and  bent,  and 
with  tufts  of  moss  mottling  its  sun- 
warped  shingles.  Rather  a  forbidding 
home,  seen  from  without,  but  inside  all 
cheerfulness  and  homely  plenty.  Not 
only  did  I  get  a  bowl  of  milk,  but  a 
bounteous  meal  besides,  for  which  the 
generous  inmates  refused  all  offers  of 
remuneration. 

In  the  afternoon  I  resumed  my  way, 
going  down  to  the  river  ford.  The 
Carmel  River  here  empties  into  the  sea. 
The  oldest  son  of  the  household  accom- 
panied me  this  far.  He  was  a  Goliath 
in  size,  his  rubber  boots,  which  he  had 
offered  me  for  the  fording,  tied  neatly 
around  his  waist,  but  on  me  reached  up 
under  the  armpits.  Our  appearance  at 
the  river  side  served  to  disturb  a  colony 
of  sleeping  gulls  (whose  white  plumage 
almost  hid  the  white  sand  of  the  bar.) 
First  one  and  then  another  would  give  a 
lazy  stretch  and  shake,  then  a  startled, 
piercing  look,  and  then,  with  one  ac- 
cord reluctant  rise  in  air.  On  the  sand 
I  found  a  rare  specimen  of  clustered 
barnacles,  storm-torn  from  their  native 
rock.     My  new  friend  told  me  that  the 


creatures  inhabiting  the  cells  look  ex- 
actly like  young  birds  in  a  nest.  The 
cluster  had  long  been  deprived  of  living 
occupants.  Both  inside  and  out  the 
cells  were  covered  with  the  slimy  coils 
of  the  Teredo,  the  worm  so  destructive 
to  piers  and  shipping  in  the  Southern 
seas. 

While  I  sat  on  the  bank  and  pulled  on 
the  mighty  boots,  Goliath  talked  of  the 
hunting  and  fishing  in  the  neighborhood. 
"There  are  thousands  of  salmon  trout," 
he  said,  "go  up  this  little  stream  to 
spawn.  From  our  house  we  can  hear 
the  splashing,  as  they  try  to  get  over  the 
shallow  bar,  and  sometimes  see  their 
silver  scales  flash  in  the  moonlight. 
The  lampreys  go  up  the  river  also.  The 
city  folks  are  afraid  of  them  and  gener- 
ally make  away  when  they  come  near 
the  bank.  We  hunt  deer  up  in  the  hill 
tops  there,  and  that  is  glorious  fun. 
You  cannot  imagine  how  wild  it  is  up 
there  among  the  spruce  woods.  There 
is  one  peak,  back  of  that  ridge,  higher 
than  all  these  hills  you  see;  it  is  white 
all  over,  and  they  call  it  Peco  Blanco." 

There  is  a  writer  whose  name  I  cannot 
just  now  recall,  who  in  his  attempt  to 
prove  the  theory  of  the  transmigration  of 
soul,  brings  forward  as  evidence  the 
feeling  of  recognition,  with  which  we 
often  look  on  places,  seen  by  us  for  the 
first  time;  a  feeling  of  familiarity  as 
though  we  had  known  them  all  our 
lives.  Should  we  not  rather  attribute 
this  to  the  scenes  themselves  being  en 
rapport  with  our  mental  development, 
making  them  seem  a  part  of  our  being 
and  which  had  always  a  place  in  our 
lives.  Or  perhaps  it  is  the  past  pleasure 
of  an  ancestor  transmitted  to  us  in  some 
mysterious  way,  to  again  be  a  source  of 
delight  on  earth.  Whatever  the  cause 
may  be,  such  a  feeling  has  been  mine  as 
I  rambled  by  the  shore  of  the  sea  this 
day.  A  sense  of  enjoyment  that  comes 
but  rarely  in  a  lifetime — the  trampling 
of  the  waves;  the  howling  of  the  winds; 
the  cries  and  flight  of  the  sea-fowls, 
awoke  in  me  sensations  that  seemed  to 
have  their  origin  in  my  inmost  being. 

Across  the  ford  there  was  a  path  lead- 
ing up  a  hillside  and  then  down  again 
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toward  the  Still  Water  Bay.  From  the 
top  was  a  view  of  Lobos  Point,  whose 
purple  headland  I  desired  to  make.  So 
now  I  went  gaily  along  the  path;  some- 
times walking,  more  often  running. 
How  exhilerating  was  the  fresh  sea 
breeze,  the  noisy  surf  and  the  gay 
tossing  of  the  countless  flowers!  It  was 
like  a  draught  of  rich  old  wine.  Glori- 
ous too,  the  colors  around  !  Nature 
ignores  our  canons  of  art;  her  contrasts 
are  most  vivid,  sometimes  most  violently 
given.  Such  for  instance  was  the  deep 
blue  sky,  a  sun-lit  bank  of  grass  and  a 
flaming  line  of  poppies  dividing  them. 
Unapproachable  by  any  method  of  art, 
and  yet  how  gloriously  beautiful.  So  also 
was  a  mass  of  purple  verbenas  on  a  white 
sand  dune,  with  flowers  burning  like 
spots  of  fire  against  the  shining  emerald 
of  the  incoming  waves. 

Skirting  a  village,  the  path  wound  in 
the  most  familiar  manner  across  fields 
and  gardens,  and  at  last  came  out  on 
the  headlands.  But  thrice  on  the  walk  I 
was  compelled  to  ask  my  way.  Once 
at  a  roadside  bar,  where  there  was  a 
lot  of  boisterous  fellows,  (one  of  which 
might  have  served  well,  as  a  model,  for 
Hugh,  in  Dickens'  Barnaby  Rudge);  and 
next  of  an  old  Portuguese,  a  laborer, 
sun-tanned,  dark  as  a  negro,  finally  of  a 
Chinaman,  busy  in  his  little  garden, 
whose  directions  were  just  to  the  point, 
an  arm  stretched  out  like  a  guide- 
board,  pointing  toward  the  road.  Half 
a  mile  further  the  path  terminated 
abruptly  at  the  edge  of  a  beetling  cliff. 

From  this  sequestered  spot,  there  is  a 
view  of  unusual  grandeur.  Well  did  it  re- 
pay for  the  trouble  in  reaching  it.  Though 
approaching  the  sombre  in  style,  the 
richness  of  the  sea  coloring  prevents  it 
from  being  too  gloomy.  The  cliff,  a 
coarse  conglomerate,  fronts  the  sea  in 
great  circular  shelves,  which  at  the 
water  line  is  hollowed  out  into  holes 
and  caves,  where  the  waves  resound  with 
an  astonishing  roar.  Its  whole  front  is 
stained  with  earth  tints  of  deep  red 
and  yellow,  and  below  the  tide  line  the 
sea  weeds  cover  shore  rocks  and  stacks 
with  gorgeous  coloring. 

Looming  up  in  this  scene.to  the  south, 


was  a  dome  of  rock.  It  was  dim  and 
pale  and  almost  colorless.  A  grand 
object  to  the  sight  merely,  but  a  thing 
of  dread  to  the  passing  mariner.  Of 
wild  life  there  was  enough  to  have 
animated  a  far  less  attractive  scene. 
Shags,  gulls,  seals,  all  busy  in  their 
several  ways.  Some  great  bird,  a  sea 
eagle,  mayhap,  gyrated  overhead,  and 
his  circling  shadow  fell  now  on  the  land 
and  now  on  the  main.  When  I  emerged 
from  the  wood  toward  the  edge  of  the 
cliff,  a  herd  of  wild  looking  cattle  held 
possession  of  the  height.  My  emerging 
was  a  signal  for  a  surprise  on  their  part, 
and  a  retreat  on  mine.  Congregated 
across  the  path  they  stared  wildly  at  me; 
half  in  anger,  half  in  fear.  Ready  on 
the  instant  to  dash  at  the  intruder 
or  away  from  his  path,  as  the  first 
movement  of  their  leader  should  dictate. 
With  the  morning  escapade  lively  in  my 
memory  I  was  well  content  to  leave 
them  uprovoked.  Abandoning  the  path 
I  skirted  along  the  wood  edge,  leaving 
the  glossy  creatures  on  the  meadow, 
victors  without  dispute.  Of  the  return 
walk  there  is  little  to  say.  I  had  been 
invited  to  stay  over  night  at  the  farm 
house,  and  retraced  my  steps  but  slowly. 
In  the  bush  where  I  had  hidden  the 
Goliath's  boots,  I  found  a  stupid  old 
owl  asleep,  who  took  his  disturbance 
with  a  very  ill  grace.  Twilight  over  the 
sea,  with  Venus  shining  like  Hero's 
torch  across  the  purple  water,  ended 
my  red-letter  day.       Alfred  Lambourne. 


The  metric  system  is  about  one  hun- 
dred years  old,  it  having  been  first  pro- 
posed in  1790.  Since  its  introduction  it 
has  been  adopted  by  the  following 
countries:  France,  French  Colonies, 
Holland,  Dutch  Colonies,  Belgium, 
Spain,  Spanish  Colonies,  Portugal,  Italy, 
Germany,  Greece,  Roumania,  Mexico, 
New  Granada,  Ecuador,  Peru,  Brazil, 
Uruguay,  Argentine  Confederation, 
Chili  and  other  South  American  States, 
Austria,  Norway,  Sweden,  Switzerland, 
Venezuela,  Hayti,  Mauritius,  Congo  Free 
State. 

Its  use  is  permissive  in  Great  Britain, 
India,  Canada,  and  the  United  States. 
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There  are  no  tables  connected  with 
this  system;  none  are  necessary;  one 
unit  is  tenfold  another  unit.  The  whole 
system  can  be  stated  in  a  single  sen- 
tence: Measure  of  lengths,  in  meters; 
measure  of  capacities  in  liters;  measure 
of  weights  in   grammes;    using   decimal 


fractions  for  divisions.  The  measure  for 
land  is  the  square  of  the  measure  for 
length,  the  square  of  a  chain  of  ten 
meters  giving  one  hundred  square 
meters  as  a  unit  for  land  measure;  and 
the  square  of  one  hundred  meters  is  the 
agrarian  unit,  equal  to  two  and  a  half  acres. 


JOHN    ERICSSON. 


John  Ericsson,  engineer,  is  dead. 
His  eighty-fifth  birthday  was  celebrated 
July  31,  last,  but  in  spite  of  his  many 
years  he  remained  a  strong  man  almost 
to  the  very  day  that  ended  his  life.  He 
had  lived  almost  a  hermit  for  the  past 
twenty-five  years  in  his  quaint  old  brick 
house,  No.  36  Beach  Street,  New  York. 
His  wife  died  long  ago,  he  had  no  chil- 
dren, and  he  devoted  all  his  time  to 
working  out  new  inventions,  which 
numbered  some  hundreds.  His  chief 
claim  to  the  gratitude  of  the  American 
people  is  that  he  built  the  Monitor,  the 
little  single-turreted  engine  of  destruc- 
tion, which  discomfited  and  drove  back 
the  Confederate  iron-clad  Merrimac, 
and  so  saved  the  Atlantic  seaboard  of 
the  Union  from  devastation. 

John  Ericsson's  life  was  a  marvel  of 
industry.  Rising  early  every  day,  he 
never  failed  to  take  a  regular  amount  of 
physical  exercise  with  light,  simple 
apparatus.  His  food  was  simple.  He 
used  neither  tobacco  nor  liquors.  Every 
night,  when  he  had  finished  his  toil  over 
his  plans,  his  models  and  his  calculations, 
he  took  a  long  walk  before  going  to  bed. 
Like  the  late  William  Cullen  Bryant, 
whose  friend  he  was,  he  never  failed  to 
do  some  hard  physical  work  every  day. 
He  never  had  insomnia.  He  never  was 
sick.  A  little  more  than  a  week  before 
his  death  he  began  to  grow  weak.  His 
daily  walks  grew  shorter,  then  stopped, 
Each  day  diminished  his  store  of  strength, 
but  he  worked  as  hard  as  ever.  His  mind 
was  clear,  his  voice  was  firm  and  strong. 
On  the  sixth  he  did  not  leave  his  bed.  Dr. 
Boulee  and  Dr.  Markoe  visited  him  and 
saw  that  he  was  near  his  end.  He 
walked  about  his  room  for  awhile  next 


day,  but  returned  to  bed.  The  doctors 
told  him  he  was  going  to  die.  He 
seemed  neither  glad  nor  sorry.  Shortly 
after  midnight  he  fell  asleep.  It  was 
impossible  to  say  when  his  spirit  passed 
away. 

John  Ericsson  was  born  in  the  prov- 
ince of  Wermland,  Sweden.  His  father, 
Olof  Ericsson,  was  proprietor  of  mines 
— his  mother,  Sophie,  being  the  daughter 
of  an  iron-master.  Nils,  John  Ericsson's 
elder  brother,  rose  to  be  baron,  chief  of 
the  state  railways,  and  with  his  three 
sons,  sat  in  the  Swedish  Diet.  At  the 
age  of  ten  John  Ericsson  constructed  a 
miniature  saw-mill  and  a  pumping- 
machine  which  attracted  the  notice  of 
Count  Platen,  chief  of  the  great  Swedish 
ship- canal.  At  twelve  the  youthful  con- 
triver was  made  a  cadet  of  mechanical 
engineers— the  following  year  a  leveller 
on  the  canal.  At  seventeen  Ericsson 
entered  the  army  as  ensign  and  rapidly 
reached  a  lieutenancy. 

When  about  twenty-two  Lieut.  Erics- 
son constructed  a  flame  engine  of  ten- 
horse  power  and  journeyed  to  London 
to  introduce  it.  Once  there  he  resigned 
his  commission  and  never  returned  to 
his  native  country,  but  from  it  received 
many  honors.  In  1867  a  great  granite 
monument,  quarried  by  the  unpaid  labor 
of  the  miners,  was  set  up  with  gala  fes- 
tivities in  front  of  his  mansion,  inscribed, 
"John  Ericsson  was  born  here  in  1803." 

During  the  next  few  years,  in  England, 
Ericsson  produced  about  forty  machines 
of  which  a  third  were  patented.  In  1S30 
he  introduced  the  link  motion  for  revers- 
ing steam-engines.  In  1S34  he  super- 
heated steam  in  an  engine  on  the  Re- 
gent's Canal  Basin. 
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His  famous  calorific  engine  was  pro- 
duced in  1S33.  The  Scientific  World  of 
London  hailed  it  with  astonishment,  and 
it  is  to  day  one  of  the  most  useful  and 
economical  engines  known.  In  1837 
Ericsson  invented  the  screw  propeller. 
In  1839  he  came  to  America,  and  in  1841 
began  to  build  the  Princeton,  the  first 
naval  vessel  that  ever  carried  her 
machinery  under  the  water-line,  out  of 
the  reach  of  hostile  shot.  The  London 
Mechanics'  Magazine  has  said:  "The 
undivided  honors  of  having  built  the 
first  practical  screw  steamer  the  first 
screw  war  ship,  the  first  cupola  (turret) 
vessel,  belong  to  John  Ericsson." 

It  was  in  1854  that  Ericsson  first  offered 
the  Monitor  idea  to  Louis  Napoleon,  but 
without  finding  it  appreciated.  Late  in 
1S61  he  proposed  it  to  the  Federal  Navy 
Department,  which  was  falling  into  sore 
straits,  and  it  was  accepted  promptly. 
By  extraordinary  energy  and  skill  the 
vessel  was  raised  from  keel  to  comple- 
tion in  one  hundred  days,  and  was  on 
her  way  down  the  coast.  The  Monitor 
was  a  partially  submerged  armored 
vessel,  with  guns  in  a  revolving  shot- 
proof  cupola  placed  centrally  on  the 
deck. 

March  9,  1862,  was  a  momentous  day 
in  Hampton  Roads.  The  Confederate 
ironclad  Merrimac  had  destroyed  the 
Cumberland  and  Congress,  and  was  pro- 
ceeding to  disperse  the  remainder  of  the 
Government's  wooden  fleet.  The  pros- 
pect was  dark,  when  suddenly  the  new 
ironclad,  Monitor,  on  her  first  trial  trip 
from  New  York,  appeared.  Though  but 
a  pigmy  beside  the  Merrimac  and  an 
entire  novelty  for  either  land  or  water — 
"a  chese  box  on  a  raft" — the  previous 
day's  sore  experience  of  the  might  and 
invulnerability jof  ironclads  insured  her 
a  warm  welcome,  Never  had  there  been 
a  more  signal  example  of  the  value  of  a 
friend  in  need. 

At  six  p.  m.  the  Confederate  flotilla 
appeared  and  the  drums  of  the  Federal 
Minnesota  beat  to  quarters.  But  the 
enemy  ran  past,  as  if  headed  for  Fortress 
Monroe,  and  came  around  in  the  channel 
by  which  the  Minnesota  had  reached  her 
uncomfortable  position.   Again  all  hands 


were  called,  and  the  Minnesota,  opening 
with  her  stern  guns,  signalled  the  Moni- 
tor to  attack,  when  the  undaunted  little 
cheese-box  steamed  down  to  the  Merri- 
mac and  laid  herself  alongside,  directly 
between  the  Minnesota  and  her  assail- 
ant. Gun  after  gun  from  the  Monitor, 
responded  to  with  whole  broadsides 
from  the  Merrimac,  produced  no  more 
impression  than  a  hailstorm  on  a  moun- 
tain cliff,  until,  tired  of  thus  wasting 
amunition,  they  commenced  manoeuv- 
ring for  better  position.  At  this,  the 
Monitor,  being  lighter  and  more  manage- 
able, had  decidedly  the  advantage,  and 
the  Merrimac,  disgusted,  renewed  her 
attentions  to  the  Minnesota,  disregard- 
ing a  broadside  which  would  have  sunk 
any  unplated  ship  on  the  globe;  and  put 
a  shell  through  the  Minnesota" s  side 
which  took  four  of  her  rooms  into  one 
and  set  her  on  fire;  but  the  flames  were 
soon  extinguished.  By  this  time  the 
Minnesota  was  raining  solid  shot  upon 
her  assailant,  but  without  effect.  Now 
the  little  Monitor  again  interposed,  com- 
pelling the  Merrimac  to  change  her 
position,  in  doing  which  she  grounded, 
and  again  a  broadside  was  poured  upon 
her  at  close  range  from  all  the  guns  of 
the  Minnesota  that  could  be  brought  to 
bear.  The  Merrimac  was  soon  afloat 
once  more  and  stood  down  the  bay, 
chased  by  the  Monitor,  when  suddenly 
the  former  turned  and  ran  full  speed 
into  her  pursuer,  giving  her  a  tremend- 
ous shock,  but  inflicting  no  serious 
damage  The  Minnesota 's  prow  grated 
over  the  deck  of  the  Monitor  and  was 
badly  cut  by  it,  so  that  she  was  not 
inclined  to  repeat  the  experiment.  The 
Monitor  soon  afterwards  stood  down  the 
roads  towards  Fortress  Monroe,  but  the 
Merrimac  and  her  tenders  did  not  see  fit 
to  pursue  her,  nor  even  to  renew  the 
attack  on  the  now  exposed  Minnesota; 
on  the  contrary  they  gave  up  the  fight, 
which  they  were  destined  never  to  renew, 
and  steamed  back  to  Norfolk. 

A  fleet  of  ironclads  of  the  Monitor 
style  was  built  by  the  Government  and 
did  good  service,  while  the  idea  was 
widely  adopted  in  Europe.  But  for  the 
victory  of  the  first  Monitor  the  result  of 
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the  war  might  have  been  changed  and 
European  interference  attempted. 

Ericsson's  latest  machine  for  making 
war,  or  rather  for  eliminating  war-ships, 
was  the  "Destroyer."  This  is  an  iron 
vessel,  one  hundred  and  thirty  feet  long, 
carries  a  submarine  sixteen-inch  gun 
thirty  feet  long,  which  discharges  a  pro- 
jectile weighing  one  thousand  five  hun- 
dred pounds,  and  containing  three  hun- 
dred pounds  of  gun-cotton,  against  an 
iron-clad's  hull,  beneath  the  customary 
water-line  armor  belt,  with  such  effect 
that  the  water  tight  compartments  will 


be  of  no  avail.  The  last  years  of  the 
inventor's  life  were  devoted  to  the  per- 
fection of  the  sun  motor  and  to  the  in- 
vestigation of  the  problem  of  how  to 
make  the  sun's  heat  as  available  as 
steam  in  mechanics. 

Captain  Ericsson  leaves  many  relatives 
in  Sweden.  The  amount  of  property  he 
left  and  the  disposition  of  it  are  un- 
known. The  body  has  been  embalmed 
and  will  be  sent  to  Sweden. 


Honesty  is  the  oak  around   which  all 
other  virtues  cling. 


MAN'S    RELATIONSHIP    TO    DEITY. 


What  is  most  perplexing  about  the 
Bible  narrative  of  this  work  of  creation 
is  that  two  accounts  are  given  of  it;  and 
apparently  there  is  an  irreconcilable 
difference  between  them.  In  the  first 
chapter  of  Genesis  is  a  statement  of  the 
creation  in  respect  to  this  earth  and  the 
heavens  connected  with  it,  from  the 
time  it  was  without  form  and  void  until 
it  was  a  fit  dwelling  place  for  man: 
or,  to  put  it  in  other  words,  the  account 
seems  to  reach  from  highly  attenuated 
nebulae  to  "the  solid  earth  clothed  with 
its  wealth  of  vegetable  and  animal  life, 
with  man  placed  upon  it  as  the 
crowning  excellence  of  the  Creator's 
work.  But  after  this  elaborate  account 
of  the  creation  contained  in  the  first 
chapter  of  Genesis,  we  are  startled  to 
read  in  the  second  chapter — 

"These  are  the  generations  of  the  heavens 
and  of  the  earth  when  they  were  created,  in  the 
day  that  the  Lord  God  made  the  earth  and  the 
heavens,  and  every  plant  of  the  field  before  it 
was  in  the  earth,  and  every  herb  of  the  field 
before  it  grew:  for  the  Lord  God  had  not 
caused  it  to  rain  upon  the  earth,  and  there  was 
not  a  man  to  till  the  ground." 

One  naturally  pauses  here  to  ask, 
what  had  become  of  the  grasses,  herbs, 
and  trees  spoken  of  in  the  first  chapter 
of  Genesis?  what  of  the  fishes  of  the 
sea,  the  fowls  of  the  air,  the  beasts  of 
the  field?  what  of  man,  male  and 
female,  of  whose  creation  we  have  just 


read?  and  of  the  commandment  to  mul- 
tiply and  replenish  the  earth  ?  Is  it  not 
strange  that  after  reading  of  the  creation 
of  man  in  the  first  chapter  that  we 
should  be  told  in  the  second  that  there 
was  not  a  man  to  till  the  ground  ?  Pro- 
ceeding with  this  second  account  ot 
creation  the  Bible  says: 

"But  there  went  up  a  mist  from  the  earth,  and 
watered  the  whole  face  of  the  ground.  And 
the  Lord  God  formed  man  of  the  dust  of  the 
ground,  and  breathed  into  his  nostrils  the 
breath  of  life;  and  man  became  a  living  soul. 
And  the  Lord  God  planted  a  garden  eastward 
in  Eden;  and  there  he  put  the  man  whom  he 
had  formed.  And  out  of  the  ground  made  the 
Lord  to  grow  every  tree  that  is  pleasant  to  the 
sight,  and  good  for  food.  *  *  *  And  out 
of  the  ground  the  Lord  God  formed  every 
beast  of  the  field,  and  every  fowl  of  the  air; 
and  brought  them  unto  Adam  to  see  what  he 
would  call  them:  and  whatsoever  Adam  called 
every  living  thing  that  was  the  name  thereof." 

What  is  especially  difficult  in  this 
second  account  of  creation  is  that  it  re- 
verses the  order  of  that  work  as  given 
in  the  first.  The  first  account  com- 
mences with  the  formation  of  the  earth 
from  chaotic  matter  and  then  records  the 
various  steps  of  progress  in  succinct  and 
natural  order — the  same  order,  too,  that 
science  insists  upon — up  to  perfection: 
the  second  begins  with  an  account  of 
the  creation  of  man,  the  planting  of  a 
garden  as  the  beginning  of  vegetable 
existence,  and  then  the  creation  of  the 
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fowls  of  the  air  and  the  beasts  of  the 
fields. 

The  writings  of  Moses  as  revealed  to 
Joseph  Smith,  in  December,  1830,  and 
now  contained  in  the  Pearl  of  Great 
Price,  make  this  matter  of  the  creation  of 
man  first  still  more  emphatic  by  saying: 

"And  I,  the  Lord  God,  formed  man  from  the 
dust  of  the  ground,  and  breathed  into  his  nos- 
trils the  breath  of  life;  and  man  became  a  liv- 
ing soul,  the  first  flesh  upon  the  earth,  the  first 
man  also." 

But  if  these  writings  of  Moses  make 
emphatic  the  apparent  contradiction  in 
these  two  accounts  of  creation,  they  also 
furnish  the  key  by  which  the  whole  mat- 
ter may  be  understood,  and,  as  I  think, 
explained.  After  giving  an  account  of 
the  creation,  much  as  it  is  contained  in 
the  first  chapter  of  Genesis,  it  is  then 
stated : — 

"And  behold  I  say  unto  you,  these  are  the 
generations  of  the  heaven  and  of  the  earth, 
when  they  were  created,  in  the  day  that  I,  the 
Lord  God,  made  the  heaven  and  the  earth,  and 
every  plant  of  the  field  before  it  was  in  the 
earth,  and  every  herb  of  the  field  before  it 
grew.  For  I,  the  Lord  God,  created  all  things, 
of  which  I  have  spoken,  spiritually,  before 
they  were  naturally  upon  the  face  of  the  earth. 
For  I,  the  Lord  God,  had  not  caused  it  to  rain 
upon  the  face  of  the  earth.  And  I,  the  Lord 
God,  had  created  all  the  children  of  men;  and 
not  yet  a  man  to  till  the  ground;  for  in  heaven 
created  I  them;  and  there  was  not  yet  flesh 
upon  the  earth;  neither  in  the  water,  neither  in 
the  air;  but  I,  the  Lord  God,  spake,  and  there 
went  up  a  mist  from  the  earth,  and  watered  the 
whole  face  of  the  ground.  And  I,  the  Lord 
God,  formed  man  from  the  dust  of  the  ground, 
and  breathed  into  his  nostrils  the  breath  of 
life;  and  man  became  a  living  soul,  the  first 
flesh  upon  the  earth,  the  first  man  also;  never- 
theless, all  things  were  before  created,  but, 
spiritually,  were  they  created  and  made  accor- 
ding to  my  word.* 

As  to  the  character  of  this  spiritual 
creation  nothing  is  known;  nothing,  so 
far  as  I  know,  has  been  revealed  in  re- 
lation to  it.  Here  let  me  say,  by  way  of 
caution,  that  those  who  accept  the  revel- 
ations of  God  as  truth  need  not  be 
alarmed  or  worried  if  they  meet  with 
things  in  the  sacred  writings  that  they 
cannot  explain  or  understand,  as  in  the 

*Pearl  of  Great  Price,  p.  6. 


case  of  this  spiritual  creation  of  the 
heavens  and  the  earth  which  pre- 
ceded the  natural,  or  what  we  regard  as 
the  actual  creation  of  the  earth.  In  this 
and  in  all  cases  of  like  character  we 
claim  for  those  who  accept  the  revela- 
tions of  holy  writ  for  facts  what  Pro- 
fessor Huxley  claims  for  those  who 
build  up  theories  on  their  conception  of 
facts  in  nature,  viz — '  'There  is  a  wide 
difference  between  the  thing  you  can- 
not explain  and  the  thing  which  upsets 
your  theory  altogether."  This  idea  is 
a  pendelum  which  should  swing  just  as 
high  for  the  believer  in  revelation  as  for 
the  scientist.  Not  that  there  is  anything 
wrong  with  revelation,  the  difficulty 
arises  from  our  inability  to  comprehend 
it;  but  when  increased  intelligence  shall 
give  us  enlarged  views  and  keener 
powers  of  penetration,  we  shall  then 
find  that  the  revelations  of  God  are  in 
strict  accord  with  the  facts  in  the  case, 
and  perfectly  simple  however  incompre- 
hensible they  may  have  seemed  to  us  in 
the  day  when  we  saw  as  through  a  glass 
darkly.     But  this  is  a  digression. 

Though  we  cannot  understand  the 
nature  of  this  spiritual  creation,  yet  to 
learn  that  the  first  account  of  the  creation 
in  the  Bible  is  of  a  spiritual  creation 
and  the  second  of  an  actual  or  natural 
one,  gives  some  comfort,  from  the  fact 
that  it  does  away  with  all  charges  of 
inconsistency  or  contradiction  between 
the  two  accounts.  For  since  they  are 
descriptions  of  two  different  things 
instead  of  one  thing,  there  is  nothing 
in  the  law  of  consistency  requiring  the 
accounts  of  different  events  to  be  alike. 

In  these  articles,  however,  what  turns 
out  to  be  an  account  of  the  spiritual 
creation  of  the  earth  has  been  spoken 
of  and  treated  as  the  natural  or 
actual  creation.*     It  has  been  treated  so 


*  I  do  not  wish  in  making  this  distinction  be- 
tween the  spiritual  and  natural  creations,  and  in 
using  the  word  "actual"  to  be  understood  as 
implying  that  the  spiritual  creation  was  not  an 
actual  creation.  It  may  have  been  just  as  tan- 
gible and  actual  as  the  creation  on  which  we 
walk.  I  only  use  the  expression  to  make  a  dis- 
tinction between  the  natural  and  spiritual 
creations. 
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purposely,  because  I  believe  the  natural 
in  the  order  of  its  creation  and  develop- 
ment corresponded  with  the  creation 
and  developmeut  of  the  spiritual.  Fur- 
thermore, I  believe  the  account  in  the 
first  chapter  of  Genesis  could  be  safely 
accepted  as  the  announcement  of  the 
general  plan  of  creation,  not  only  of  our 
planet  but  of  all  worlds;  and  in  it  will 
be  found  ample  scope  for  the  belief  that 
the  earth  came  into  existence  by  the 
accretion  of  nebulous  matter;  that  it 
took  thousands  of  years,  yea,  millions, 
perhaps,  for  the  condensation  and  solidi- 
fication of  that  matter;  granting  as  long 
periods  as  geologists  may  demand 
for  the  formation  of  the  earth's  crust; 
that  then  followed  the  changes  which 
were  wrought  during  the  six  great 
periods  named  in  Genesis;  beginning 
with  the  production  of  light,  and  end- 
ing with  placing  man  upon  the  com- 
pleted planet  as  its  lord  and  sovereign 
under  God. 

The  careful  reader  of  this  paper  will 
say,  however,  that  the  statements  in  the 
last  paragraph  permits  all  the  old  dif- 
ficulties to  surge  back  upon  us;  all  the 
old  apparent  inconsistencies  between  the 
first  and  second  accounts  of  creation  in 
Genesis  remain  unreconciled.  For  if 
the  natural  creation  of  our  planet  cor- 
responded to  the  spiritual  creation  of  it, 
the  spiritual  standing  in  the  same  rela- 
tionship to  the  natural  as  the  well  de- 
vised plan  of  the  architect  does  to  the 
actual  erection  of  a  building — then  the 
account  given  of  the  spiritual  creation 
of  our  earth  may  as  well  be  regarded  as 
the  account  of  the  actual  creation  of  it 
also.  But  this  leaves  all  the  difficulties 
between  the  two  accounts  of  creation 
in  the  Bible  untouched,  and  we  must 
look  to  other  facts  than  those  yet 
considered  if  we  would  see  them  re- 
moved. 

The  Prophet  Joseph  Smith  is  credited 
with  having  said  that  our  planet  was 
made  up  of  the  fragments  of  a  planet 
which  previously  existed;  some  mighty 
convulsions  disrupted  that  creation  and 
made  it  desolate.  Both  its  animal  and 
vegetable  life  forms  were  destroyed. 
And    when    those    convulsions  ceased, 


and  the  rent  earth  was  again  consoli- 
dated, and  it  became  desirable  to  re- 
plenish it,  the  work  was  begun  by 
making  a  mist  to  rise  that  it  might 
descend  in  gentle  rain  upon  the  barren 
earth,  that  it  might  again  be  fruitful. 
Then  came  one  of  the  sons  of  God*  to 
the  earth — Adam.  A  garden  was  planted 
in  Eden  and  the  man  placed  in  it,  and 
there  the  Lord  brought  to  him  every 
beast  of  the  field  and  every  fowl  of  the 
air,  and  Adam  gave  names  to  them  all. 
Afterwards  was  brought  to  Adam  his 
wife,  whom,  since  she  was  derived  from 
man,  he  named  woman;  and  she  became 
his  help-mate,  his  companion  and  the 
mother  of  his  children.  In  this  nothing 
is  hinted  at  about  man  being  made  from 
the  dust,  and  woman  manufactured  from 
a  rib,  a  story  which  has  been  a  cause  of 
much  perplexity  to  religious  people,  and 
a  source  of  much  impious  merriment  to 
reckless  unbelievers.  We  are  in- 
formed that  the  Lord  God  made  every 
plant  of  the  field  before  it  was  in  the 
earth,  and  every  herb  before  it  grewf  on 
our  planet.  As  vegetation  was  created 
or  made  to  grow  upon  some  older  earth, 
and  the  seeds  thereof  or  the  plants  them- 
selves were  brought  to  our  earth  and 
made  to  grow,  so  likewise  man  and  his 
help-meet  were  brought  from  some 
older  world  to  our  own,  to  people  it 
with  their  children.  And  though  it  is 
said  that  the  "Lord  God  formed  man  of 
the  dust  of  the  ground" — it  by  no  means 
follows  that  he  was  "formed"  as  one 
might  form  a  brick,  or  from  the  dust  of 
this  earth.  We  are  all  "formed"  of 
the  dust  of  the  ground,  though  in- 
stead of  being  moulded  as  a  brick  we 
are  brought  forth  by  the  natural  laws 
of  procreation;  so  also  was  Adam 
and  his  wife  in  some  older  world. 
And  as  for  the  story  of  the  rib,  under 


*Lest  any  one  should  doubt  that  Adam  was 
one  of  the  sons  of  God,  I  call  attention  to  the 
verse  of  Luke,  iii  chapter;  where,  in  tracing  the 
genealogy  of  Jesus  back  to  Adam,  and  coming 
to  Cainan  it  goes  on  to  say  that  "he  (Cainan) 
was  the  son  of  Enos,  which  was  the  son  of  Seth, 
which  was  the  son  of  Adam,  which  was  the  son 
of  God." 

f  Genesis  ii,  4,  5. 
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it  I  believe  the  mystery  of  procreation  is 
hidden. 

Of  the  things  I  have  spoken,  this  is 
the  sum:  There  was  a  planet  created  on 
the  plan  of  the  spiritual  creation  described 
in  the  first  chapter  of  Genesis;  beginning 
with  the  condensation  of  nebulous  mat- 
ter to  a  "fire  ball,"  then  the  cooling  of 
the  surface  and  thickening  of  the  earth's 
crust,  and  the  envelopment  of  it  in 
water;  then  came  light,  and  by  internal 
eruptions  portions  of  land  were  thrown 
above  the  surface  of  the  water — "the  dry 
land  appeared;"  then  came  the  simpler 
forms  of  vegetation;  then  the  sunlight 
visited  the  earth,  and  doubtless  higher 
forms  of  vegetation,  fruit- trees  and  flow- 
ers and  grains  were  brought  forth;  then 
came  the  creatures  that  abound  in  the 
ocean,  that  fly  in  the  air,  and  the  beasts 
of  the  earth.  Not  by  the  process  of 
evolution,  but  by  the  various  species 
suitable  to  the  condition  of  the  earth's 
development  being  brought  from  some 
other  and  older  sphere,  with  power  to 
propogate  their  kind,  until  the  changed 
conditions  of  the  earth  become  unfavor- 
able to  them,  when  they  became  extinct 
and  were  replaced  by  other  species  of  a 
higher  type.  Then  came  the  mighty 
convulsions  which,  for  some  cause  or 
other,  and  doubtless  for  some  wise  pur- 
pose, disrupted  that  planet;  and  when 
from  its  fragments  a  new  world — our 
present  planet — was  brought  into  exist- 
ence, it  was  made  the  abode  of  man,  as 
described  in  the  second  account  of  the 
creation  in  Genesis,  which  begins  by 
placing  man  upon  the  earth  and  then  the 
inferior  animals. 

Accepting  this  statement  of  Joseph 
Smith's,  relative  to  our  planet  in  its 
present  state  being  created  or  formed 
from  the  fragments  of  a  planet  which 
previously  existed,  one  may  readily 
understand  how  the  supposed  differences 
between  scientists  and  believers  in  reve- 
lation have  arisen.  Scientists  have  been 
talking  of  the  earth's  stratta  that  was 
formed  in  a  previously  existing  planet; 
they  have  considered  the  fossilized  flora 
and  funna  imbedded  in  those  stratta, 
and  have  speculated  as  to  the  probable 
elapse  of  time  since   those  animal   and 


vegetable  forms  of  life  existed ;  and  have 
generally  concluded  that  the  age  is  so 
far  remote  that  there  is  no  possible 
chance  of  harmonizing  it  with  the  ac- 
count of  the  creation  as  given  in  the 
Bible.  Believers  in  the  Bible,  on  the 
other  hand,  have  generally  taken  it  for 
granted  that  the  account  of  the  creation 
in  the  sacred  record,  would  give  to  the 
earth  no  greater  antiquity  than  six 
thousand  years;  and  have  held  that 
within  that  period  the  universe  was  cre- 
ated out  of  nothing  by  the  volition  of 
Deity — an  idea  so  palpably  absurd  that 
intelligence,  despite  all  Church  authority 
to  the  contrary,  everywhere  rejects  it. 

The  theory  set  forth  in  this  paper  that 
before  Adam  was  placed  upon  this 
earth  to  people  it  with  his  offspring,  the 
matter  of  which  it  is  composed  existed 
in  another  planet,  which  by  some  mighty 
convulsions  was  broken  up,  and  from  its 
ruins  was  formed  our  present  earth,  at 
once  affords  a  means  of  harmonizing 
those  facts  established  by  the  researches 
of  men  and  the  facts  of  revelation.  If 
scientists  shall  claim  that  myriads  of 
years  or  of  centuries  must  have  been 
necessary  to  form  the  earth's  crust,  it 
may  be  allowed  by  the  believers  in 
revelation,  for  there  is  nothing  that 
would  contradict  that  idea  in  the  revel- 
ations of  God  on  the  subject.  If 
scientists  shall  claim  that  the  fossilized  re- 
mains in  the  different  stratta  of  the  earth's 
crust  reveal  the  fact  that  in  the  earlier 
periods  of  the  earth's  existence  only 
the  simpler  forms  of  vegetation  and  ani- 
mal life  are  to  be  found,  both  forms  of  life 
becoming  more  complex  and  of  higher 
type  as  the  earth  becomes  older,  until  it 
is  crowned  with  the  presence  of  man — 
all  that  may  be  allowed.  But  that  this 
gradation  of  animal  and  vegetable  life 
owes  its  existence  to  the  processes  of 
evolution  is  denied.  As  explained  in  a 
previous  paper  the  claims  of  evolution 
are  contrary  to  all  experience  so  far  as 
man's  knowledge  extends.  The  great 
law  of  nature  is  that  every  plant,  herb, 
fish,  fowl,  beast  and  man  produces  his 
kind,  though  there  may  be  slight  varia- 
tions from  that  law,  those  variations 
soon  run  out  either  by  reverting  to   the 
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'original  stock,  or  else  by  becoming  in- 
capable of  producing  offspring,  and  thus 
become  extinct.* 

Furthermore,  since  we  have  learned 
that  God  made  "every  plant  of  the  field 
before  it  was  in  the  earth,  and  every 
herb  before  it  grew"  (/.  e.  in  our  earth), 
the  gradation  of  life  forms  which  the 
naturalists  discovers  in  the  various 
stratta  of  the  earth's  crust  may  reason- 

*  Since  writing  the  first  paper  of  this  series,  in 
which    the  subject  of  evolution  was  treated   at 
some  length,  I  have  found  some  remarks  on  the 
subject    by  the   late    President    John   Taylor, 
which  cannot  fail  to  be  of  interest  to  the  student 
of   the    subject:      "The   animal   and    vegetable 
creations  are  governed  by  certain  laws,  and  are 
composed  of  certain  elements  peculiar  to  them- 
selves.    This  applies  to  man,  to   beasts,  fowls 
fish  and  creeping  things,  to  the  insects  and  to 
all  animated  nature;  each  one  possessing  its  own 
distinctive  features;    each   requiring   a   specific 
sustenance,  each  having  an  organism  and  facul- 
ties governed  by  prescribed  laws  to  perpetuate, 
its  own   kind.     •        *        *     These  principles 
do  not  change,  as  represented  by  evolutionists 
of  the  Darwinian  school,  but  the  primitive  or- 
ganisms of  all  living  beings  exist  in   the  same 
form  as  when  they  first  received   their  impress 
from   their    Maker.     There   are,  indeed,  some 
very  slight  exceptions,  as  for  instance,  the  ass 
may  mix  with  the  mare  and  produce  the  mule; 
but  there  it  ends  the  violation  of  the  laws  of 
procreation  receives  a  check,  and  its  operations 
can   go   no  further.     Similar  compounds   may 
possibly  be  made  by  experimentalists  in  the  veg- 
etable and  mineral  kingdoms,  but  the  original 
elements  remain  the  same.     Yet  this  is  not  the 
normal,  but  an  abnormal  condition  with  them, 
as  with  animals,  birds,  etc.;  and  if  we  take  man, 
he  is  said  to  have  been  made  in  the   image  of 
God,  for  the  simple  reason  that  he  is  the  son  of 
God;   and  being  His  son,  he  is,  of  course,  his 
offspring,   an   emanation  from   God,  in   whose 
likeness  we  are  told  he  is  made.     He  did  not 
originate  from  a  chaotic  mass  of  matter,  moving 
or  inert,  but  came  forth  possessing,  in  an  embry- 
otic  state,  all  the  faculties  and  powers  of  a  God. 
And  when  he  shall  be  perfected,  and  have  pro- 
gressed to  maturity  he  will  be  like  his  Father— 
a  God.  being  indeed  his  offspring.   As  the  horse, 
the  ox,  the  sheep  and  every  living  creature,  in- 
cluding  man,  propogates  its  own  species  and 
perpetuates  its  own  kind,  so  does  God  perpetu- 
ate  His. — Mediation  and  Atonement,  pp.  164 
i65. 


ably  be  accounted  for  aside  from  the 
theory  of  evolution — viz,  by  the  animal 
and  vegetable  life  forms  of  some  older 
earth  being  brought  to  our  own;  differ- 
ent species  being  transplanted  as 
changed  conditions  in  the  soil  and 
atmosphere  and  temperature  of  our 
earth  rendered  it  favorable  to  their 
production,  the  older  species  becom- 
ing extinct  as  the  changed  conditions 
of  the  earth  became  unfavorable  to 
them. 

Then    too,    the    theory    advanced   in 
this   paper   gives   ample   room    for  the 
reconciliation   of   another   serious   diffi- 
culty between  the  scientist  and  the  be- 
liever in  revelation.    To  the  latter  Adam 
is  the  first  man;  the   former   maintains 
that  there   are    evidences   which  prove 
the  earth  to  have  been  inhabited  before 
Adam's    time.       Whether     or    not    the 
planet  which  existed  previous  to  our  own, 
and  out  of  the  ruins  of  which  our  own 
earth   was   organized  was  inhabited  by 
man  as  well  as  by  vegetation  and  ani- 
mals, I  cannot  say;  all  remarks  on  this 
subject    would    be    conjecture    merely. 
But  if  the  researches  of  scientists  prove 
beyond  all  question  that  there  were  pre- 
Adamic  races,  then  doubtless  they  were 
inhabitants    of   that    world    which   was 
destroyed,    but   the    evidence    of   their 
existence  as  well  as  the  evidence  of  the 
existence  of  animals  and  vegetation  was 
preserved    in    the    re-creation    of    that 
planet  to  form  this  earth.     Though,  in 
this  connection,  I  must  say  that  so  far 
as  I  have  examined  the  works  of  those 
who  treat  on  the  subject  of  pre-historic 
man,    or  pre-Adamic   races,    they  have 
hung    the     heaviest     weights     on     the 
slenderest    of   threads;    and    I    am    in- 
clined to  the  opinion  that   Adam   was 
the  progenitor  of  all  races  of  men  whose 
remains  have  yet  been  found. 

So  much  then  for  the  different  theories 
as  to  the  origin  of  things  pertaining  to 
our  earth;  as  to  the  beginning  of  the 
universe,  that  is  beyond  the  scope  of  this 
enquiry,  and  may  be  dismissed  by  saying 
that  it  had  no  beginning.  We  conclude 
this  part  by  quoting  one  of  our  hymns:* 


*  L.  D.  S.  Hymn  Book,  252,  17  ed. 
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If  you  could  hie  to  Kolob.f 

In  th'  twinkling  of  an  eye, 
And  then  continue  onward, 

With  that  same  speed  to  fly, 
D'ye  think  that  you  could  ever, 

Through  all  eternity, 
Find  out  the  generation 

Where  Gods  began  to  be? 
Or  see  the  grand  beginning, 

Where  space  did  not  extend? 
Or  view  the  last  creation, 

Where  Gods  and  matter  end? 


f  A  planet  near  the  residence  of  God.- 
of  Abraham,  Pearl  of  Great  Price,  p.  30. 


-Book 


Methinks  the  Spirit  whispers — 
No  man  has  found  "pure  space," 

Nor  seen  the  outside  curtains 
Where  nothing  has  a  place. 

The  works  of  God  continue, 
And  worlds  and  lives  abound; 

Improvement  and  progression 
Have  one  eternal  round. 

We  may  now  turn  our  attention  to  the 
more  immediate  object  of  these  articles 
— the  relationship  between  man  and 
Deity. 

B.  H.  Roberts. 


MATERIAL    FOR    A    FUTURE    MACAULAY. 


One  of  Macaulay's  famous  passages  is 
his  description  of  the  spectacle  of  Warren 
Hastings'  trial.  It  is  an  admirable  illus- 
tration of  that  glowing  rhetoric  which, 
giving  every  richly  decorated  detail  of 
fact  and  allusion  and  suggestion,  gradu- 
ally rises  into  a  work  in  literature  which 
is  like  one  of  Paul  Veronese's  pictures 
in  art,  presenting  a  great  feast,  with  pro- 
fuse wealth  of  costume  and  stately  archi- 
tecture, corridor  and  gallery  opening  to 
the  sky,  and  picturesque  grouping  of  the 
human  form.  The  trial  of  Hastings  had 
been  often  described.  But  the  accounts 
were  like  the  dry  record  of  a  catalogue 
or  the  summary  mention  of  a  newspaper. 
Macaulay  had  no  new  material.  He 
dealt  with  the  old  familiar  facts.  But 
the  sensitive  eye  of  the  literary  artist 
saw  the  pictorial  possibility  of  the  de- 
tails, and  by  choosing  each  of  them, 
coloring  it  in  due  relation  to  the  rest, 
and  mingling  and  fitting  all  of  them 
together,  he  produced  the  page  which 
makes  the  famous  spectacle  visible  to 
every  reader,  and,  because  of  the  inter- 
preter, more  impressive  than  to  those 
who  were  its  living  parts. 

An  event  recently  occurred,  also  be- 
fore an  English  tribunal,  which,  from  its 
relation  to  imperial  politics,  and  from  its 
singularly  dramatic  circumstance  and 
probable  consequences,  must  become 
historic.  It  had  not  all  the  elements 
which  Macaulay  brought  so  dexterously 


and  effectively  into  his  picture,  but  its 
significance  and  results  will  undoubtedly 
make  it  one  of  the  striking  passages  of 
contemporary  English  annals.  Before 
the  Special  Commission  England  and 
Ireland  were  practically  summoned. 
There  is  nothing  more  typically  and 
traditionally  English  than  the  London 
Times,  and  in  Parnell  the  cause  of  Ire- 
land is  now  embodied.  The  haughty, 
insular  and  unreasoning  English  intoler- 
ance of  the  Irish  movement  as  a  scheme 
of  reckless  and  unprincipled  demagogues 
to  aggrandize  themselves  and  to  annoy 
England,  to  foment  discontent  and  to 
divide  the  empire,  and  therefore  a  move- 
ment summarily  to  be  suppressed,  has 
found  its  expression  in  the  Times,  which 
finally  brought  the  case'^against  Parnell 
to  a  distinct  charge  of  complicity  with 
crime. 

This  was  what  the  England  repre- 
sented by  the  Times  believed.  It  felt 
that  directly  or  indirectly  Parnell  was 
responsible  for  the  Phoenix  Park  as- 
sassinations and  for  the  outrages  of 
every  kind  which  have  marked  the 
long  agitation.  To  prove  this  fact  the 
Times  relied  upon  letters  which  it  had 
published,  and  to  Jshow  that  Parnell 
wrote  them  was  to  ruin"him  totally,  and 
to  brand  the  Irish  movement  as  a  base 
and  murderous  conspiracy.  But  not  to 
prove  this  was  an  alternative  which  ap- 
parently the  Times  had  not  considered. 
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To  prove  it  would  unquestionably  de- 
stroy Parnell.  But  not  to  prove  it  would 
ruin  the  Times. 

When  at  last,  therefore,  the  trial  to 
establish  this  fact  began,  the  English 
press  and  all  witnesses  agreed  that  the 
trial  was  the  absorbing  subject  of  the 
national  attention.  The  alleged  crimes 
of  Hastings  had  been  committed  in  a 
remote  country  for  which  England  had 
no  sympathy,  and  which  it  regarded 
as  properly  subjected  by  its  power. 
Hastings,  if  guilty  of  rapacity  and  cru- 
elty, had  been  cruel  to  those  who  in  the 
English  feeling  probably  deserved  noth- 
ing better,  and  if  he  had  enriched  him- 
self, he  had  added  vastly  to  English 
treasure  and  English  renown.  Doubtless 
there  was  a  strong  British  feeling  for 
Hastings,  which  Clive  described  as  his 
own  when,  under  similar  circumstances 
of  opportunity,  which  he  had  improved, 
he  said  that  he  only  wondered  at  his  own 
moderation. 

Parnell,  on  the  other  hand,  who  is  not 
personally  nor  to  the  imagination  a 
heroic  figure,  represented  a  cause  with 
which  traditional  English  feeling  for 
centuries  has  had  no  sympathy,  and 
whose  recent  adoption  by  a  political 
party  has  but  deepened  and  embittered 
the  traditional  impatience.  Neither 
Parnell's  personality  nor  his  cause, 
neither  the  magic  of  distance  nor  the 
consciousness  of  national  gain  through 
his  agency,  invested  him  with  any  halo. 
Impassive,  cold,  disliked  even  to  detes- 
tation, he  conciliated  no  sympathy  and 
moved  no  admiration  among  his  oppo- 
nents. But  just  as  the  most  powerful 
engine  of  hostile  opinion  seemed  about 
to  deal  Parnell  and  Ireland  an  annihilat- 
ing blow,  the  engine  itself  suddenly  fell 
in  ruins,  and  amid  the  catastrophe  of 
the  Times  Mr.  Parnell  stood,  still 
impassive,  cold,  and  calm,  but  trans- 
formed even  in  the  view  of  his  enemies 
from  a  criminal  conspirator  to  an  honest 
patriot. 

The  drama  culminated  when  the  great 
English  leader  of  Parliament — the  Par- 
liament of  which  Irish  leaders  in  long 
succession  for  many  a  year  had  vainly 
asked   a   hearing  and  justice — arose  as 


Mr.  Parnell  entered  and  bowed  to  him 
as  to  Majesty  itself.  It  was  probably  an 
instinctive,  not  a  premeditated  act,  in 
which  the  lieutenants  of  the  leader 
joined.  But  it  was  symbolical  of  the 
assent  of  England  to  the  demand  of 
Ireland.  After  the  long  and  dreary 
history,  beginning  how  far  back,  and 
coming  through  exasperation  and  blood 
and  crime  and  suffering  unspeakable  to 
the  present  year,  the  bow  of  Gladstone 
was  the  signal  that  the  travail  was  accom- 
plished. But  that  nothing  should  be 
wanting  happily  and  fully  to  complete 
the  scene,  Mr.  Parnell,  still  impassive, 
cold,  and  calm,  unnoting  the  acclama- 
tion that  saluted  him,  yet  as  if  in  ac- 
knowledgment and  justification  of  the 
whole  significance  of  the  greeting,  dis- 
sipated the  strength  of  the  relentless 
hostility  that  has  misconceived  and  mis- 
represented his  cause  by  saying  quietly 
that  all  which  Ireland  asked  England 
could  grant  without  diminishing  her  im- 
perial sovereignty,  which  she  was  quite 
powerful  enough  to  maintain. 

Here  was  the  soft  answer  that  turneth 
away  wrath,  soft  but  true,  and  spoken 
in  the  very  moment  of  absolute  triumph. 
Mr.  Parnell  repeated  it  at  the  banquet 
of  the  Eighty  Club,  at  which  the  chief 
leaders  of  the  Liberal  party  excepting 
Mr.  Gladstone,  assembled  to  honor  him. 
Lord  Spencer  said  that  they  paid  homage 
to  his  forbearance,  his  dignity,  his 
patience — qualities  worthy  of  a  great 
leader;  and  Mr.  Parnell  said,  "The  way 
to  govern  Ireland  within  the  constitution 
is  to  allow  her  to  govern  herself  in  all 
matters  that  do  not  interfere  with  the 
well-being  of  the  rest  of  the  empire 
with  which  Ireland  is  indissolubly  con- 
nected." He  might  well  have  added, 
"If  that  be  separateism,  make  the  most 
of  it." 

Meanwhile  the  change  in  public  senti- 
ment was  at  once  evident.  General 
indignation  was  shown  because  of  the 
aid  given  by  government  to  the  Times, 
whose  case  rested  wholly  upon  the 
word  of  a  liar  and  forger,  who,  relent- 
lessly exposed  as  infamous  by  a  cross- 
examination  of  consummate  ability,  con- 
fessed  his   infamy,  then   went   out  and 
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killed  himself.  This  impression  upon 
the  public  mind  of  England  was  pro- 
found; and  even  Mr.  Froude,  one  of 
the  most  resolute  opponents  of  home 
rule,  admits  the  state  of  English  feeling 
upon  the  subject  to  be  such  that  the 
experiment  must  be  tried.  Great  meet- 
ings are  called  to  demand  the  dissolution 
of  Parliament,  and  the  invincible  faith 
of  Mr.  Gladstone  seems  to  approach 
fulfillment. 
These  are  scenes  and  incidents  which 


some  future  Maculay  may  paint  with  all 
the  splendor  of  rhetoric  as  illustra- 
tions of  a  career  greater  than  that  of 
Warren  Hastings,  because,  instead  of 
enlarging  the  British  Empire  by  crimes 
which  were  pardoned  to  magnificent 
gains,  it  extended  the  justice  and  wis- 
dom of  that  empire,  and  extinguished 
in  the  Irish  heart  the  long  hatred  of 
England.  —  George  William  Curtis,  in 
Editor's  Easy  Chair  of  Harper's  Maga- 
zine for  May. 


THE    FAUST    OF    THE    TALMUD. 


Who  would  think  that  the  old  legend 
of  Dr.  Faustus,  one  of  mankind's  primi- 
tive nursery  tales,  could  be  read  between 
the  lines  of  that  repository  of  wit  and 
wisdom,  mirth  and  marvel,  the  Talmud? 
Let  the  reader  judge  whether  Faust, 
Margaret  and  Mephistopheles  are  not  in 
some  degree  suggested  by  the  Solomon, 
Naama  and  Ashmodai  of  the  following 
Talmudic  legend. 

Solomon,  the  king,  to  whom  God  had 
given  power  over  the  whole  creation,  and 
whose  knowledge  encompassed  all 
things,  was  in  despair.  The  divine  word 
had  been  pronounced  that  no  iron  was 
to  be  employed  in  building  the  temple, 
and  how  was  he  to  erect  a  suitable 
edifice  without  the  aid  of  iron?  How 
could  he  crush  huge  masses  ol  marble? 
How  split  adamantine  rock?  How 
cleave  hard  bowlders  of  wood?  The 
work  had  to  be  done.  It  was  his  duty 
and  privilege  as  David's  son.  The 
resources  of  a  mighty  realm  were  at  his 
service.  But  without  the  employment  of 
iron  he  could  not  advance  a  step.  Was 
he,  the  sovereign  of  Israel,  to  abandon 
the  undertaking?  Were  his  wisdom  and 
his  wealth  in  vain? 

"Let  my  counselors  be  summoned," 
the  monarch  said.  And  he  laid  his  per- 
plexities before  them.  All  were  silent 
when  Solomon  concluded  his  recital. 
They  too  shared  his  chagrin  and  realized 
their  helplessness.  "Can  none  of  you 
aid  me?"  the  king  exclaimed. 

"O  king!"  said  at  length   one   of  the 


sages,  "there  is  something  mightier  far 
than  iron.  In  the  early  days  of  creation, 
when  light  and  darkness  struggled  for 
the  mastery,  the  Almighty  called  into 
life  a  tiny  worm,  Shamir,  which  posses- 
ses the  property  of  splitting  the  hardest 
rock." 

"And  where  lurks  this  worm?"  Sol- 
omon impatiently  asked. 

"Ah,  your  majesty,"  the  sage  ex- 
claimed, "there  is  the  difficulty.  No 
mortal  spirit  has  yet  discovered  its 
hiding  place." 

"That  shall  not  baffle  me,"  Solomon 
rejoined.     "I  am  more  than  mortal." 

He  dismissed  the  assembly.  The 
courtiers  and  sages  departed.  But  no 
sooner  had  their  footsteps  died  away 
than  Solomon,  arising  from  his  throne 
and  gazing  at  his  dazzling  signet  ring, 
upon  which  was  written  the  ineffable 
name,  summoned  to  his  presence  two 
genii.  With  a  rushing  as  of  a  mighty 
wind  and  a  rumbling  as  of  an  earth- 
quake they  bowed  before  him, 

"What  is  thy  will,  O  master?"  they 
exclaimed. 

"Tell  me  where  can  I  find  the  shamir." 

The  genii  trembled.  "Ask  us  not,  O 
master.  It  is  our  king  alone,  Ashmodai, 
who  knows  its  secret  abode." 

"And  where  does  Ashmodai  live?" 
Solomon  inquired. 

"Far,  far  from  here,"  they  replied. 
"Our  monarch  dwells  upon  the  crest  of 
a  lofty  mountain.  He  has  dug  out  a 
deep  pit,  which  he  has  filled  with  water 
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and  covered  with  a  huge  stone  securely 
sealed  to  the  ground.  Daily  he  ascends 
to  heaven  and  returns  to  earth.  Then 
he  closely  examines  the  seal  to  see 
whether  any  one  has  touched  it  and  un- 
covered the  well.  Afterward  he  opens 
it  himself,  quenches  his  thirst,  covers  it 
again  and  reaffixes  the-seal." 

"Enough!"  cried  Solomon.  "Ye  can 
go."  And  with  a  rushing  as  of  a  fierce 
hurricane  and  a  rumbling  as  of  a  mighty 
earthquake  the  genii  departed.  In  a 
moment  Solomon  called  his  trusty  cap- 
tain Benaiah,  the  hero  of  a  hundred 
battles.  He  told  him  what  he  wanted, 
gave  him  certain  directions,  a  chain,  and 
a  seal  upon  which  was  stamped  the  in- 
effable name,  and  in  addition  some  wool, 
and  various  skins  filled  with  wine.  He 
then  bade  him  farewell,  with  many  a 
secret  prayer  for  his  success. 

The  warrior's  journey  was  long  and 
toilsome.  When  Solomon  traveled  he 
rode  upon  the  wind.  Seated  on  his 
mantle  and  green  silk,  sixty  miles  in 
breadth  and  sixty  in  length,  the  king 
would  journey  with  the  rapidity  of  light- 
ning. He  could  breakfast  in  Damascus 
and  enjoy  his  evening  meal  in  Media,  so 
swift  was  his  flight  from  east  to  west. 
Not  so  Benaiah.  Many  days  passed  be- 
fore he  reached  the  designated  path. 
And  how  desolate  the  mountain,  how 
profound  the  stillness,  how  steep  the 
ascent! 

Nothing  daunted,  Benaiah  set  to  work. 
He  dug  out  a  second  pit  a  little  to  the 
right  of  Ashmodai's,  drained  off  the 
water,  and  plugged  the  opening  with 
wool.  Then  he  dug  out  another  pit 
higher  up,  whose  channel  led  to  the 
emptied  pit  of  Ashmodai,  and  therein 
he  poured  the  wine. 

His  work  completed,  Benaiah  looked 
around  with  satisfaction,  and  hid  himself 
behind  a  stump  of  wood  while  he 
awaited,  full  of  impatience,  Ashmodai's 
arrival. 

The  sun  sank,  the  shadows  of  evening 
began  to  fall,  and  the  stars  shone  out  in 
their  niches  in  the  firmament.  Ashmodai 
flew  down  from  heaven,  examined  the 
seal,  and  finding  it  untouched,  raised  the 
stone    and    descended    into    the    well. 


What  fragrance  assailed  his  senses.  It 
was  wine,  joy-dispensing  wine!  Shall  he 
taste  it,  or  spurn  the  temptation? 

"Wine  is  a  mocker,"  he  exclaimed, 
and  was  about  to  fly  from  the  spot.  "But 
wine  rejoiceth  the  heart,"  was  his  next 
thought,  and  he  could  not  flee.  A  great 
burning  thirst  overpowered  him.  He 
quaffed  whole  mouthfuls  of  the  intoxi- 
cating drink.  Again  and  again  he  strove 
to  break  from  the  spell,  but  the  fumes  of 
the  liquor  were  too  enticing.  His  brain 
became  confused;  he  staggered  and  fell. 
Deep  sleep  claimed  him  for  its  own. 

Like  a  flash  Benaiah  sprang  from  his 
concealment,  and  fastened  a  chain 
around  Ashmodai's  neck. 

Ashmodai  awakes  at  length.  He  per- 
ceives the  chain,  and  in  his  terror  and 
anguish  utters  so  wild  a  lamentation 
that  the  mountain  trembles.  In  vain  he 
strives  to  free  himself.  His  eyes  emit 
sparks  of  fire,  his  lips  are  white  with 
foam,  his  convulsive  struggles  are  fright- 
ful in  their  agony.  The  birds  fly  from 
the  scene:  the  stars  fade  in  the  distant 
sky. 

"Be  patient,  O  mighty  spirit,"  Benaiah 
exclaimed.  "Thy  struggles  are  useless. 
The  ineffable  Name  is  upon  thee.  Be 
still!" 

Ashmodai  heaved  a  sigh  so  profound 
that  all  creation  heard  and  trembled; 
and  the  genii  of  the  sea  and  the  air  flew 
jnto  their  innermost  caverns,  where  they 
bewailed  the  fate  of  their  master. 

"I  am  calm,"  said  Ashmodai  at  last. 
"I  shall  obey  thy  will." 

Benaiah  bade  him  follow,  but,  wher- 
ever he  went,  destruction  seemed  to  be 
his  companion.  Uprooted  trees  and 
overturned  houses  marked  his  path,  as 
if  he  wished  to  wreak  vengeance  on 
nature.  He  passed  a  wedding  party, 
and  he  wept  at  their  joy.  In  three  days> 
said  he,  the  bridegroom  will  die.  They 
hear  a  man  bid  a  shoemaker  make  his 
shoes  last  for  seven  years,  and  Ashmo- 
dai bursts  into  laughter.  "In  seven 
days,"  he  said,  "that  man  may  die,  and 
he  orders  shoes  for  seven  years." 

King  Solomon's  palace  was  gained 
at  length,  and  Ashmodai  was  brought 
face  to  face  with  the  monarch. 
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"I  ask  but  this  of  thee,"  Solomon  ex- 
claimed. "I  am  to  build  the  holy  tem- 
ple and  need  the  shamir.  Tell  me  where 
it  is  concealed." 

"I  have  it  not,"  Ashmodai  answered. 
"It  is  intrusted  to  the  Prince  of  the  Sea, 
and  by  him  confided  to  a  fowl,  who  is 
bound  by  a  most  solemn  oath  to  retain 
it  unharmed  for  all  time.  High  on  a 
solitary  mountain  top  the  fowl  has  made 
his  nest.  He  never  forsakes  the  spot. 
Seek  for  him,  O,  king." 

Again  Benaiah  was  summoned,  and 
again  he  set  out  on  a  toilsome  journey- 
Over  hill  and  sea  he  wandered,  across 
forest  wastes  and  pathless  meadows;  and 
at  last,  upon  the  summit  of  a  monntain 
so  near  the  sky  that  the  star  gleams 
seemed  reflected  on  its  rocky  sides,  he 
discovered  the  fowl's  nest.  With  a  cry 
of  joy  he  started  forward,  and  placed  a 
glass  over  the  nest  so  that  the  fowl 
could  see  but  not  touch  its  brood.  He 
then  concealed  himself  behind  a  rock. 

He  had  not  long  to  wait.  Soon  the 
fowl  came  to  the  spot,  and  finding  the 
hard  glass,  was  about  to  apply  the  shamir 
to  split  it,  and  thus  gain  access  to  his 
brood,  when  Benaiah  uttered  a  startling 
cry.  In  alarm  the  fowl  dropped  the 
shamir,  which  was  caught  in  triumph  by 
Benaiah,  and  given  in  due  course  to 
Solomon. 

The  temple  was  completed,  and 
Ashmodai  still  was  held  in  bondage. 
Solomon  rioted  in  his  glory  and  strength. 
What  treasures  did  he  gather,  what 
places  erect,  what  magnificent  cities  es- 
tablish? The  world  was  ransacked  to 
add  to  his  pleasures,  yet  he  was  never 
satisfied.  His  ambition,  his  pride,  his 
love  of  grandeur  and  extravagance, 
were  unquenchable. 

"O  king,"  said  Ashmodai  one  day,  as 
he  noticed  Solomon  in  a  restless  mood, 
"thou  art  become,  thanks  to  my  help, 
the  mightiest  of  mortals.  But,  chained 
as  I  am,  my  powers  are  limited.  Set  me 
free,  intrust  to  me  but  for  a  moment  thy 
signet  ring,  and  I  shall  make  thee  still 
mightier." 

The  king  heard,  and,  full  of  boastful 
pride,  handed  him  the  precious  ring  and 
struck  off  the  chain  that  bound  him. 


The  air  grew  black  without  the  palace 
hall.  A  huge  hissing  made  Solomon 
turn  pale.  Ashmodai  rose  to  an  im- 
mense height.  His  feet  touched  the 
earth,  but  his  head  reached  the  sky.  He 
hurls  the  ring  into  the  sea;  he  casts 
Solomon  a  thousand  miles  away.  Then, 
with  the  utmost  unconcern,  he  dons 
Solomon's  robes  and  assumes  the  mon- 
arch's privilege. 

Thus  began  the  tragedy  of  Solomon's 
wanderings.  As  a  beggar,  unknown  and 
uncared  for,  he  traveled  from  land  to 
land. 

Spurned  by  the  populace,  thrust  from 
his  palace  gate,  despised  and  rejected, 
Solomon  turned  in  despair  from  Jerusa- 
lem; and  one  evening  as  its  towers  were 
bathed  in  the  moonlight  he  began  his 
wanderings  anew. 

Toward  the  royal  city  of  Ammon  he 
betook  himself,  and  soon  arrived  at  the 
palace,  at  whose  gate  he  knocked  as 
humbly  as  the  lowest  slave  in  the  realm. 

"Take  pity  on  me,"  said  he,  in  tones 
of  entreaty,  as  the  gate  was  opened.  "I 
am  starving  and  foot-sore  from  travel.  I 
am  willing  to  do  any  service  for  a  little 
shelter." 

"I  do  need  help,"  the  royal  cook  ex- 
claimed. "Enter,  and  thou  canst  abide 
with  us." 

It  was  Solomon's  duty  to  carry  wood, 
to  draw  water,  and  perform  other  menial 
service,  but  the  cook  quickly  noticed 
that  the  man  was  superior  to  such 
work,  and  the  cook  made  him  his  assist- 
ant. 

The  dishes  that  Solomon  prepared 
pleased  the  king,  and  he  was  appointed 
chief  steward.  How  the  household  re- 
joiced at  the  advancement!  but  none 
with  greater  pride  than  Naama,  the 
lovely  daughter  of  the  king,  a  fair  and 
stately  maiden,  whose  heart  had  gone 
out  to  Solomon.  And  Solomon  recipro- 
cated her  affection;  he  sang  to  her  thrill- 
ing songs  of  love.  He  compared  her 
beauty  to  Jerusalem,  and  bade  her  turn 
away  her  eyes  lest  they  might  undo  him 
in  their  splendor.  He  prayed  for  the 
shadows  to  flee  and  the  day  to  dawn — 
the  shadows  of  servitude  and  the  day  of 
restoration  to  his  throne.     Then,  as  his 
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tones  of  sadness  made  her  countenance 
troubled,  he  changed  his  mood  and  ex- 
claimed: 

Set  me  as  a  seal  upon  thine  heart, 
As  a  seal  upon  thine  arm, 
For  love  is  as  strong  as  death. 
The  secret  of  their  love  could  not  long 
remain    concealed.       Despite    Naama's 
entreaties,  Solomon  was  condemned  to 
death,   and    it    was   only   her  mother's 
tears  that  influenced  the  king  to  sent- 
ence him  instead  to  life  long  exile  in  the 
desert. 

In  the  solitude  of  the  wilderness,  Solo- 
mon's heart  was  chastened  at  last,  his 
proud  boastful  spirit  purified.  God 
seemed  nearer  to  him  in  his  loneliness 
than  when  he  reveled  in  Jerusalem. 
Was  it  his  pure  love  for  Naama  which 
had  worked  the  change,  or  his  long 
continued  wanderings  and  sufferings? 
He  felt  a  different  man.  Hope  sprang 
anew  in  his  heart,  not  of  power  or 
earthly  aggrandizement,  but  a  hope  of 
higher  things  which  are  deathless  like 
the  stars — wisdom,  love,  righteousness. 

"I  thank  thee,  my  Creator,"  he  cried, 
as  he  bowed  in  prayer.  "Thou  hast 
taught  me  the  lesson.  Thou  art  the 
King  of  kings  alone.  Blessed  be  thy 
holy  name." 

Full  of  wondrous  peace,  although  his 
raiment  was  tattered,  he  left  the  desert 
and  entered  a  city  by  the  sea.  A  fisher- 
man approached  and  offered  a  fish  for 
sale.  He  purchased  it  with  his  last  coin, 
and,  opening  it,  found  therein  his  holy 
signet  ring,  which  Ashmodai  had  cast 
into  the  sea. 

But  little  remains  to  be  told.  How 
Solomon  regained  his  regal  splendor, 
how  he  married  the  faithful  Naama,  how 
he  confronted  Ashmodai,  the  usurper, 
and  made  him  vanish  at  the  sight  of 
the  ring;  how  he  assembled  the  Sanhe- 
drim and  told  them  all  his  trials  and 
triumphs — is  it  not  all  written  between 
the  lines  in  the  Talmud?  But  while  the 
people  soon  forgot  the  romance  and  the 
tragedy,  and  the  story  of  the  king's 
return  became  only  a  nine  days'  won- 
der, Solomon  himself  never  lost  the 
impressions  of  those  years  of  wander- 
ing.    A  certain  fear  never  left  his  mind, 


and  in  the  night  time,  so  the  Song  of 
Songs  relates,  his  couch  was  guarded 
by  sixty  armed  men. — Abram  S.  Isaac,  in 
Harper' s  Bazar. 


The  Extermination  of  the  Buf- 
falo.— At  the  present  time,  outside  of 
the  National  Park,  where  about  two 
hundred  and  sixty  buffaloes  are  now 
harbored,  there  are  not  over  three  hun- 
dred, probably  not  as  many,  left  in  the 
United  States.  The  survivors  of  this 
magnificent  race  of  animals  are  scattered 
in  little  bunches  in  several  localities. 
There  are  about  one  hundred  in  Mon- 
tana, or  at  least  there  were  a  year  ago, 
some  at  the  head  of  Dry  Creek  and  the 
remainder  at  the  head  of  Porcupine 
Creek.  In  Wyoming  there  are  a  few 
stragglers  from  the  National  Park,  which, 
when  chased,  run  back  there  for  protec- 
tion. In  the  mountains  of  Colorado  last 
summer  there  were  two  bunches  of 
mountain  bison,  one  of  twenty-five  head 
and  the  other  of  eleven.  These  have 
probably  been  killed.  There  are  none 
in  Dakota,  though  eighteen  months  ago 
thirty  were  known  to  be  there.  It  was 
estimated  in  1887  that  there  were  twenty- 
seven  in  Nebraska,  and  about  fifty  more 
scattered  in  the  western  part  of  Indian 
Territory  and  Kansas.  Those  in  Ne- 
braska have  since  been  killed  by  the 
Sioux.  Of  the  thousands  that  once  in- 
habited Texas,  only  two  small  bunches 
remain.  Thirty-two  head  are  near  the 
Ratons,  in  the  northwestern  part  of  the 
Panhandle,  and  eight  in  the  sand  hills  on 
the  Staked  Plains  north  of  the  Pecos 
River.  These  were  seen  and  counted 
on  the  first  of  April  of  last  year.  This 
estimate  of  the  remnant  of  a  great  race 
is  believed  to  be  essentially  correct.  It 
was  obtained  from  reliable  and  well-in- 
formed persons  throughout  the  West, 
and  in  part  from  personal  observation 
during  the  past  years. — Franklin  Sat- 
terthwaite,  in  Harper's  Magazine  for 
May. 


Money  is  good;  money  is  important, 
but  wealth  is  not  for  the  prophet  or  teach- 
er who  would  rightly  lead  men  up  to  a 
higher  plane  of  thought  and  action. 
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JUNIUS  F.  WELLS,  Editor. 
Salt  Lake  City,  May,  1889. 


THE  CONFERENCE. 

The  April  Conference  was  one  of  un- 
usual interest  to  the  Latter-day  Saints. 
For  several  years,  in  consequence  of  the 
persecutions  that  have  been  conducted 
by  the  judicial  officers  of  government 
in  the  Territory,  it  has  been  unsafe 
for  a  number  of  the  leading  Apostles  of 
the  Church  to  appear  in  public,  and  their 
absence  from  the  general  conferences, 
has  had  the  effect  of  lessening  the  pop- 
ular interest  in  those  occasions.  But  at 
the  late  conference  it  was  understood 
that  nine  of  the  Twelve  Apostles  would 
be  present,  through  the  liberation  of 
some  who  had  served  terms  of  imprison- 
ment and  the  release  of  others  on  exam- 
ination before  the  commissioners.  It 
was  also  anticipated  that  action  would 
be  taken  to  again  organize  the  quorum 
of  the  First  Presidency.  The  result  was 
an  immense  congregation  of  Saints  from 
every  Stake  in  Zion.  Presidents  of  Stakes, 
Bishops  and  other  representative  men, 
together  with  many  thousands  of  the 
people  assembled  in  the  Tabernacle  and 
listened  with  eager  ears  to  the  excellent 
instructions  and  counsel  of  their  leaders. 
There  were  present  of  the  Twelve 
Apostles,  Wilford  Woodruff,  Lorenzo 
Snow,  Franklin  D.  Richards,  George 
Q.  Cannon,  Moses  Thatcher,  Francis  M. 
Lyman,  John  Henry  Smith,  Heber  J. 
Grant  and  John  W.  Taylor,  an  Coun- 
selor Daniel  H.  Wells;  Apostlr  jrigham 
Young,  Joseph  F.  Smith  3  j  George 
Teasdale,  and  Counselor  J  a  W.  Young 
being  absent. 

Elder  Lyman  was  eased  from  an 
eighty-five  day  term  of  imprisonment  in 
time  to  attend  the  meetings  of  the  third 
day,  April  8,  and  was  warmly  welcomed 
by  the  Saints. 

On  Sunday  afternoon  the  congregation 
was  seated  in  order,  forming  the  General 
Assembly  of  the  Church,  for  the  purpose 
of  electing  and  sustaining  the  general 


authorities.  These  were  presented  and 
unanimously  sustained  in  the  following 
order: 

Wilford  Woodruff,  as  prophet,  seer 
and  revelator,  and  President  of  the 
Church  of  Jesus  Christ  of  Latter-day 
Saints  in  all  the  world. 

George  Q.  Cannon  as  his  first  and 
Joseph  F.  Smith  as  his  second  coun- 
selor. 

Lorenzo  Snow,  President,  F.  D.  Rich- 
ards, Brigham  Young,  Moses  Thatcher, 
Francis  M.  Lyman,  John  Henry  Smith, 
George  Teasdale,  Heber  J.  Grant  and 
John  W.  Taylor,  members  of  the 
Quorum  of  the  Twelve  Apostles,  John 
W.  Young  and  Daniel  H.  Wells,  coun- 
selors, John  Smith,  Patriarch. 

Henry  Herriman,  Jacob  Gates,  C.  D. 
Fjeldsted,  John  Morgan,  Abram  H.  Can- 
non, Seymour  B.  Young  and  B.  H. 
Roberts,  First  Seven  Presidents  of  Sev- 
enties. 

Wm.  B.  Preston,  Presiding  Bishop, 
Robert  T.  Burton  and  John  R.  Winder, 
counselors. 

The  impressive  ceremony  was  con- 
ducted with  great  decorum  and  deep 
interest  manifested  by  the  vast  assem- 
blage of  Church  officials  and  members. 

The  spirit  of  the  conference  was  one 
of  great  comfort  and  enjoyment  to  the 
people  who  had  come  together  with 
hearts  chastened  by  the  persecutions  of 
their  enemies,  and  humbled  by  the  mani- 
fest favor  and  blessing  of  God.  In  con- 
cluding the  conference  President  Wood- 
ruff pronounced  the  following  blessing 
and  benediction: 

I  feel  thankful  that  I  have  lived  and 
had  the  privilege  of  attending  this  fifty- 
ninth  annual  conference  of  the  Church 
of  Jesus  Christ  of  Latter-day  Saints.  It 
is  nearly  fifty  years  since  I  was  ordained 
into  the  Quorum  of  the  Twelve  Apostles- 
and  the  Lord  has  told  us  while  occupy- 
ing these  positions  and  holding  the  keys 
of  the  Kingdom  of  God,  that  whomso- 
ever you  bless  shall  be  blessed,  and 
whomsoever  you  shall  curse  shall  be 
cursed.  I  have  never  seen  a  moment  in 
my  life  since  I  have  been  a  member  of 
this  Church  and  Kingdom  when  I  felt 
like  cursing  anybody,  and   I  would  not 
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wish  to  do  so  unless  I  was  commanded 
of  the  Lord.  I  have  had  a  desire  to 
bless  my  friends,  and  at  this  time,  when 
I  have  the  right  and  privilege,  I  feel  to 
bless  my  brethren,  my  counselors,  my 
brethren  of  the  Twelve  Apostles;  and  I 
feel  to  bless  in  the  name  of  the  Lord  also 
the  Patriarchs,  Presidents  of  Stakes,  the 
High  Councilors,  and  those  who  bear 
the  Holy  Priesthood,  even  the  High 
Priesthood  throughout  the  land  of  Zion. 
Likewise  the  Seventies,  Elders  of  Israel 
who  are  called  as  messengers  to  the 
nations  of  the  earth,  the  Bishopric,  the 
lesser  Priesthood,  and  all  the  Saints  of 
God  who  dwell  in  our, midst.  I  feel  to 
bless  the  Primary  associations — our  little 
children;  I  feel  to  bless  the  Sabbath 
schools,  the  teachers  and  pupils;  the 
Mutual  Improvement  Associations,  the 
Relief  Societies,  and  all  those  organiza- 
tions which  have  been  established  by 
the  hand  of  God  and  by  His  power,  His 
helps  in  the  building  up  and  establishing 
of  the  Church  and  Kingdom  of  God  on 
the  earth.  All  these  I  feel  to  bless  in  the 
name^of  Jesus  Christ  and_by  virtue  of 
the  Holy  Priesthood,  even  so,  Amen. 


A  PROPHETIC  INCIDENT.  ""■ 
In  the  April  number  of  the  Century 
is  a  well-written  and  profusely  illustrated 
article  on  the  Inauguration  of  Washing- 
ton, by  Clarence  Winthrop  Bowen. 
Among  the  illustrations  is  a  facsimile  of 
the  page  of  the  Bible  on  which  Washing- 
ton laid  his  hand  while  taking  the  oath 
of  office,  and  it  is  to  this  that  I  wish 
specially  to  call  attention. 

It  was  Chancellor  Robert  R.  Living- 
ston, one  of  the  committee  of  five  ap- 
pointed to  draft  the  Declaration  of  Inde- 
pendence, who  administered  the  oath  of 
office  to  Washington.  "Just  before  the 
oath  was  to  be  administered,"  says  Mr. 
Bowen,  "it  was  discovered  that  no  Bible 
was  in  Federal  Hall.  Luckily  Living- 
ston, a  Grand  Master  of  Free  Masons^ 
knew  that  there  was  one  at  St.  John's 
Lodge  in  the  City  Assembly  Rooms  near 
by,  and  a  messenger  was  dispatched  to 
borrow  the  Bible,   which   is  to-day  the 

No.   i, 


the  third   oldest    lodge   in  the    United 
States." 

In  further  describing  the  solemn  cere- 
monies of  that  occasion  the  Century 
article  says: 

"Secretary  Otis  of  the  Senate  held  before 
him  [Washington]  a  red  velvet  cushion,  upon 
which  rested  the  open  Bible  of  St.  John's  Lodge. 
'You  do  solemnly  swear,'  said  Livingston,  'that 
you  will  faithfully  execute  the  office  of  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  and  will,  to  the  best  of 
your  ability,  preserve,  protect  and  defend  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States.'  'I  do  solemn- 
ly swear,' said  Washington,  'that  I  will  faithfully 
execute  the  office  of  President  of  the  United 
States,  and  will,  to  the  best  of  my  ability, 
preserve,  protect  and  defend  the  Constitution  of 
the  United  States."  He  then  bowed  his  head 
and  kissed  the  sacred  book,  and  with  the  deep- 
est feelings  uttered  the  words,  'So  help  me 
God!'  " 

The  page  of  the  Bible  which  Washing- 
ton kissed,  and  on  which  his  hand  rested 
while  taking  the  oath,  is  indicated  in  the 
Bible  of  St.  John's  Lodge  by  the  leaf 
being  turned  down.  A  copper-plate  en- 
graving is  on  the  opposite  page  illustrat- 
ing the  blessings  of  Zebulun  and  Issachar 
as  pronounced  upon  them  by  the  pat- 
riarch Jacob  in  Genesis  xlix,  thirteenth 
and  fourteenth  verses  respectively.  The 
page  on  which  Washington's  hand  rested 
contains  part  of  chapter  forty-nine  of 
Genesis,  beginning  with  the  thirteenth 
verse;  and  also  part  of  the  fiftieth  chapter 
down  to  verse  eight  inclusive.  The  par- 
ticular thing  which  struck  me  as  being  a 
remarkable  circumstance  is  that  the  page 
indicated  contains  the  blessing  of  Jacob 
upon  the  head  of  his  favorite  son  Joseph, 
which  reads  as  follows: 

"22.  Joseph  is  a  fruitful  bough,  even  a  fruitful 
bough  by  a  wall,  whose  branches  run  over  the 
wall. 

"23.  The  archers  have  sorely  grieved  him,  and 
shot  at  him,  and  hated  him. 

"24.  But  his  bow  abode  in  strength,  and  the 
arms  of  his  hands  were  made  strong,  by  the 
hands  of  the  mighty  God  of  Jacob;  from  thence 
is  the  shepherd  the  stone  of  Israel. 

"25.  Even  by  the  God  of  thy  father,  who  shall 
help  thee,  and  by  the  Almighty,  who  shall  bless 
thee  with  blessings  of  heaven  above,  blessings  of 
the  deep  that  lieth  under,  blessings  of  the 
breasts  and  of  the  womb. 

"26.  The  blessings   of  thy  father   have   pre- 
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vailed  above  the  blessings  of  my  progenitors, 
unto  the  utmost  bound  of  the  everlasting  hills; 
they  shall  be  on  the  head  of  Joseph,  and  on  the 
crown  of  the  head  of  him  that  was  separated 
from  his  brethren." 

To  the  Latter-day  Saints  the  blessing 
of  Joseph  has  a  particular  significance, 
for  the  reason  that  they,  more  than  any 
other  people,  are  familiar  with  his 
descendants,  and  the  blessing  promised 
them  in  which  also  they  hope  to  partici- 
pate. The  Book  of  Mormon  is  a  history, 
chiefly,  of  the  descendants  of  Joseph; 
and  in  the  mighty  nations  which  have 
peopled  the  American  continent,  the 
Latter-day  Saints  see,  in  part,  the  fulfill- 
ment of  the  great  blessings  pronounced 
upon  his  head. 

The  brass  plates  which  were  taken 
by  the  colony  of  Lehi  from  Jerusalem, 
and  which  they  brought  with  them  to 
America, contained  a  genealogy  and  from 
that  Lehi  learned  he  was  a  descendant 
of  Joseph.  Nephi  describes  the  matter 
thus: 

"And  it  came  to  pass  that  my  father,  Lehi, 
also  found  upon  the  plates  of  brass,  a  genealogy 
of  his  fathers;  wherefore  he  knew  he  was  a 
descendant  of  Joseph;  yea  even  that  Joseph 
who  was  the  son  of  Jacob,  who  was  sold  into 
Egypt,  and  who  was  preserved  by  the  hand  of 
the  Lord,  that  he  might  preserve  his  father 
Jacob,  and  all  his  household  from  perishing 
with  famine." — I  Nephi  v,  14. 

In  the  early  wanderings  of  the  above 
named  colony,  before  it  had  left  the 
wilderness  of  Arabia  for  America,  the 
Lord  in  speaking  with  Nephi  said  to  him: 

"Blessed  art  thou,  Nephi,  because  of  thy 
faith,  for  thou  hast  sought  me  diligently,  with 
lowliness  of  heart.  And  in  as  much  as  ye  shall 
keep  my  commandments  ye  shall  prosper,  and 
shall  be  led  to  a  land  of  promise;  yea,  even  a 
land  which  I  have  prepared  for  you,  yea  a 
land,  which  is  choice  above  all  other  lands." — 
I  Nephi  ii,  19,  20. 

Ever  after  this  time  the  land  to  which 
this  colony  was  being  led,  and  upon 
which  it  finally  located,  was  spoken  of 
among  them  as  the  land  of  promise. 
When  the  Messiah  appeared  among  the 
descendants  of  this  colony  in  America, 
which  he  did  after  his  resurrection  and 
shortly  after  he  left  his  disciples  in  Jeru- 
salem, he  referred  to  these  people  being 


descendants  of  Joseph  and  also  to  this 
land  of  promise  which  they  had  received. 
He  chose  twelve  apostles  on  the  con- 
tinent of  America  as  he  had  chosen  a 
like  number  in  Judea  to  be  special  wit- 
nesses for  him,  and  in  a  conversation  he 
had  with  them  he  said: 

"Ye  are  my  disciples;  and  ye  are  a  light  unto 
this  people,  who  are  a  remnant  of  the  house  of 
Joseph,  and  behold,  this  is  the  land  [America] 
of  your  inheritance;  and  the  father  hath  given 
it  unto  you.  And  not  at  any  time  hath  the  father 
given  me  commandment  that  I  should  tell  it 
unto  your  brethren  at  Jerusalem.      *      *      * 

This  much  did  the  father  command  me, 
that  I  should  tell  unto  them:  That  other 
sheep  I  have  which  are  not  of  this  fold;  them 
also  I  must  bring,  and  they  shall  hear  my 
voice,  and  there  shall  be  one  fold  and  one 
shepherd.f  *  *  *  And  verily,  I  say 
unto  you,  that  ye  are  they  of  whom  I  said 
other  sheep  I  have  who  are  not  of  this  fold, 
etc." — III  Nephi  xv,  11 — 22. 

Nothing  can  be  clearer  than  that  the 
family  of  Lehi  and  his  posterity,  which 
grew  into  a  mighty  people,  a  great 
nation  upon  the  continent  of  America, 
were  descendants  of  Joseph,  the  son  of 
Jacob.  And  now  let  us  consider  this 
fact  in  connection  with  the  blessing  pro- 
nounced upon  the  head  of  Joseph  by  his 
father  Jacob;  but  before  doing  so  I  wish 
to  call  attention  to  the  blessings  which 
Moses  also  pronounced  upon  the  des- 
cendants of  Joseph  just  previous  to  his 
death;  it  is  recorded  in  Deuteronomy 
chapter  xxxiii. 

"And  of  Joseph  he  said;  Blessed  of  the  Lord 
be  his  land,  for  the  precious  things  of  heaven, 
for  the  dew,  and  for  the  deep  that  croucheth 
beneath,  and  for  the  precious  fruits  brought 
forth  by  the  sun,  and  for  the  precious  things  put 
forth  by  the  moon,  and  for  the  chief  things  of 
the  ancient  mountains  and  for  the  precious 
things  of  the  everlasting  hills,  and  for  the 
precious  things  of  the  earth  and  the  fulness 
thereof,  and  for  the  good  will  of  him  that  dwelt 
in  the  bush,  let  the  blessing  come  upon  the 
top  of  the  head  of  him  that  was  separated  from 
his  brethren." 

It  will  be  observed  both  in  this  bless- 
ing pronounced  upon  Joseph  by  Moses 
and  in  the  one  given  him  of  Jacob,  that 
special  stress  is  laid  upon  the  excellent 
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character  of  the  land  to  be  inhabited  by 
Joseph.  Jacob  said  his  own  blessings 
had  prevailed  (i.e.  were  more  extended, 
more  excellent)  above  the  blessings  of 
his  progenitors,  unto  the  utmost  bounds 
of  the  everlasting  hills— his  inheritance 
was  to  be  more  extended  than  that  given 
to  his  progenitors,  and  all  those  bless- 
ings he  gave  unto  Joseph,  and  his  land 
was  to  be  blessed  with  the  blessings  of 
heaven  and  earth;  with  blessings  of  the 
breast  and  of  the  womb.  While  Moses 
tells  us  that  his  land  shall  be  blessed  with 
the  precious  fruits  brought  forth  by  the 
sun,  with  the  precious  things  of  the  ever- 
lasting hills,  with  the  precious  things  of 
the  earth  and  the  fulness  thereof.  All 
this  leads  us  to  believe  that  the  land  to 
be  inhabited  by  the  descendants  of 
Joseph  is  to  be  a  rich,  fruitful  and  there- 
fore a  choice  land;  more  excellent  than 
that  given  to  his  brethren. 

Now  look,  I  pray  you,  upon  the  con- 
tinent of  America,  north  and  south. 
Consider  its  varied  climate,  embracing 
as  it  does  the  torrid  zone  near  the  center 
of  it,  and  then  extending  to  the  frigid 
zones  north  and  south.  Think  of  its  vast 
wealth  and  variety  of  fruits  and  flowers, 
grains  and  vegetables;  the  bread  fruits, 
figs,  limes,  oranges,  bananas,  pine  apples, 
dates,  rice,  maize  and  other  fruits  and 
vegetables  of  the  tropics  too  numerous  to 
enumerate;  and  with  them  remember  the 
hardier  fruits  and  grains  and  vegetation 
of  the  colder  climates.  Call  to  mind  the 
mighty  forests,  inhabited  by  an  infinite 
variety  of  birds  and  beasts.  Remember 
its  extensive  plains,  the  Llanos  of  the 
South  and  the  great  rolling  prairies  and 
plains  of  the  North,  capable  of  sustain- 
ing innumerable  herds  of  sheep  and 
cattle  and  horses.  Forget  not  the 
precious  things  of  the  chief  mountains, 
the  wealth  of  the  everlasting  hills — the 
gold,  the  silver,  the  lead,  the  copper,  the 
iron,  the  inexhaustible  coal  fields,  the 
underground  petroleum  lakes,  the 
precious  stones.  Think  of  the  great 
rivers  that  afford  easy  entrance  into  the 
interior  of  this  mighty  continent — the 
great  high-ways  of  commerce;  view 
from  the  mountain  tops  the  splendid 
harbors  which  abound  along  the  shores; 


remember  the  fruitful  seas  surrounding 
this  blessed  continent,  and,  as  all  these 
things  are  called  to  mind,  tell  me,  is  not 
the  land  of  Joseph  blessed  with  the 
precious  things  of  the  earth  and  the 
fulness  thereof?  With  the  precious 
fruits  brought  forth  by  the  sun  and  the 
precious  things  of  the  everlasting  hills, 
and  with  the  precious  things  of  the  deep? 

But  not  only  were  the  descendants  of 
Joseph  to  be  blessed  with  a  goodly  land, 
and  an  abundance  of  the  good  and  pre- 
cious things  of  the  earth,  but  they  were  to 
be  blessed  also  with  the  "precious  things 
of  heaven;"  according  to  Moses,  and  ac- 
cording to  Jacob  Joseph  was  to  be  helped 
by  the  God  of  his  father,  who  would 
bless  him  with  the  "blessings  of  heaven 
above."  What  may  more  appropriately 
be  regarded  as  "blessings  of  heaven 
above,"  the  "precious  things  of  heaven" 
than  the  revelations  of  God,  the  Gospel 
of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ?  Surely  nothing! 
And  according  to  the  Book  of  Mormon 
the  descendants  of  Joseph  on  the  conti- 
nent of  America  had  both.  They  carried 
with  them  from  Jerusalem  the  writings 
of  Moses  and  the  prophets  whom  the 
Lord  raised  up  to  Israel  up  to  the  time 
of  their  departure  for  America.  Further 
more,  the  Lord  sent  prophets  among 
them  to  teach  them  the  way  of  truth,  to 
admonish  them  of  -their  sins,  to  warn 
them  of  approaching  calamity  when 
their  iniquity  required  the  chastening 
hand  of  Almighty  God  to  correct  it,  that 
peradventure  some  would  repent.  Then 
after  his  resurrection  the  Son  of  God 
came  among  them,  taught  them  the  ful- 
ness of  the  Gospel  and  organized  his 
Church  in  their  midst — truly  then  the 
descendants  of  Joseph  were  blessed  with 
the  "precious  things  of  heaven,"  and 
they  preserved  the  words  of  their 
prophets  and  teachings  of  the  Messiah 
in  their  records;  and  these  things,  in 
part,  have  come  to  us  in  the  Book  of 
Mormon. 

Again,  the  family  of  Lehi  was  but  a 
part  and  a  very  small  part  of  the  decen- 
dants  of  Joseph;  the  greater  number  of 
his  decendants  remained  in  Judea  until, 
in  connection  with  the  ten  tribes,  and 
forming  a  part  of  that  body  of  people, 
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they  were  led  away.  But  when  Lehi  and 
his  colony  left  Jerusalem  and  planted 
themselves  in  America,  the  figure  used 
by  Jacob  in  blessing  Joseph,  was  com- 
pleted— Joseph  was  indeed  "a  fruitful 
bough  by  a  well  whose  branches  ran 
over  the  wall."  And  though  the  great 
nations  which  sprang  into  existence  on 
the  American  continent,  consisting  in 
the  main  of  his  posterity,  have  been 
destroyed,  and  broken  up,  until  nothing 
is  left  of  them  but  a  few  wandering 
tribes  and  the  ruins  of  their  once  grand 
civilization — still  many  millions  of  them 
have  been  very  faithful  to  the  Lord  and 
his  truth  in  the  days  of  their  probation, 
and  have  doubtless  died  with  a  lively 
hope  of  a  glorious  resurrection. 

Thus  in  very  many  particulars  the 
blessing  of  Joseph  has  been  realized  by 
his  posterity  upon  the  land  given  to 
them  of  the  Lord — the  continent  of 
America — both  north  and  south.  And 
if  any  one  should  doubt  the  truth  of 
what  is  here  stated;  if  he  should  regard 
the  Book  of  Mormon  as  being  untrue, 
and  insist  that  the  aborigines  of  America 
are  not  the  descendants  of  Joseph,  then 
we  may  ask  when,  where,  and  in  what 
way  have  the  blessings  pronounced  upon 
the  head  of  Joseph  been  fulfilled. 

But  what  seems  singular  in  connection 
with  these  promises  made  to  Joseph  and 
the  account  of  their  partial  fulfilment  in 
a  portion  of  his  posterity  inhabiting 
America  is,  that  after  the  nations,  com- 
posed largely  of  his  descendants,  had 
been  destroyed  and  other  peoples  from 
Europe — among  whom,  however,  were 
also  large  numbers  of  the  descendants  of 
Joseph  through  the  loins  of  Ephraim* — 
had  taken  possession  of  the  land,  at 
the  real  establishment  of  that  govern- 
ment which  is  destined  to  shape  the 
destiny  of  the  great  continent  of 
America — the  land  of  Joseph — the  very 
first  executive  chosen  for  that  nation 
when  being  sworn  to  preserve,  protect 
and  defend  the  constitution  of  this 
land  which   God   had  inspired  men  to 

*  "The  very  great  majority  of  the  patriarchal 
blessings  given  to  the  Latter-day  Saints  so  far, 
proclaims  them  to  be  the  decendants  of  Joseph 
through  his  son  Ephriam  " 


frame,  he  placed  his  hand  upon  the  very 
page  of  the  bible  containing  the  blessing 
pronounced  upon  the  head  of  Joseph  by 
the  patriarch  Jacob,  and  kissed  it  in 
token  that  he  swore  by  God's  holy  word 
that  he  would  preserve  inviolate  the  con- 
stitution which  God  prepared  for  this 
land. 

Will  men  call  this  merely  coincidence? 
Strange  coincidence  indeed  it  is,  if  that 
be  all  that  it  is.  Observe  that  the  forty- 
ninth  chapter  of  Genesis  is  near  the  very 
first  leaves  of  the  Bible,  and  in  laying  the 
book  open  upon  a  velvet  cushion  for  the 
use  of  one  to  be  sworn,  it  would  naturally 
be  parted  near  the  middle  of  the  volume 
and  not  parted  at  the  first  few  leaves. 

Let  others  believe  all  this  to  be  coin- 
cidence if  they  choose,  but  for  my  own 
part  there  is  too  much  that  is  significant 
to  assign  it  to  that  class  of  phenomena 
so  conveniently  disposed  of  by  calling 
them  coincidents.  And  I  believe  that 
the  men  who  opened  the  old  masonic 
bible  at  the  page  containing  the  blessing 
of  Joseph  were  unwittingly  prompted  by 
the  powers  of  heaven,  and  it  heralded 
an  era  big  with  promise  for  the  descend- 
ants of  Joseph,' — the  establishment  of  a 
grand  government  under  which  they 
would  eventually  attain  to  the  full  en- 
joyment of  all  that  was  pronounced  upon 
their  great  progenitor  by  the  inspired 
patriarchs  JM*ob  and  Moses. 

B.  H.  Roberts. 


SAVED   BY  AN   IMPRESSION. 

The  following  story  comes  to  hand 
through  a  contemporary  that  regards  it 
as  authentic: 

This  gentleman  is  a  Liverpool  mer- 
chant. One  evening,  some  few  years 
ago,  he  had  occasion  to  return  from 
Harrogate  to  Liverpool  by  the  five 
o'clock  express.  At  a  certain  station 
where  the  line  branched  off,  the  Liver- 
pool passengers  had  to  change  carriages. 

With  mind  intent  on  business,  Mr. 
Marshall  (only  Marshall  is  not  his  name) 
was  quickly  making  his  way  to  the  other 
end  of  the  train,  when  he  found  himself 
seized  with  a  violent  but  unaccountable 
aversion  to  enter  it.  Amazed,  he  said 
to  himself,  "What's  up  now?"    Common 
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sense  answered  not  a  word;   but  there 
stronger  still,  was  the  horror  of  the  train. 

"Come,  come,"  he  said  to  himself, 
"this  will  never  do!  If  I  give  way  to 
such  nonsense  as  this,  may  as  well  give 
up  at  once." 

But  the  strange  feeling — as  new  to  him 
as  it  was  strange— became  well  nigh 
overpowering.  However,  with  a  strong 
effort,  he  again  endeavored  to  free  him- 
self from  it;  shouted  at  the  porter  to 
bring  his  luggage,  and  turned  resolutely 
to  enter  a  carriage.  When  he  attempted 
to  enter  the  carriage  door,  his  hand  on 
the  handle,  the  repugnance  grew  so 
strong  that  he  felt,  so  to  speak,  as  if 
dragged  back  by  an  invisible  power. 

"What  must  he  do?"  The  perplexed 
man  had  scarcely  time  to  ask  himself 
the  question  when  there  came  a  sugges- 
tion to  his  mind  to  pay  a  visit  to  a  friend 
— forgotten  until  that  moment — who 
lived  in  the  neighborhood. 

"You  may  do  a  stroke  of  business  with 
him,"  whispered  the  thought,  "and  still 
be  in  time  to  catch  a  later  train." 

Strange,  again,  and  unaccountable 
was  the  feeling  of  exceeding  great  relief 
which  he  experienced,  as,  letting  the 
train  steam  on  its  way  without  him,  he 
turned  from  the  station  to  seek  his 
friend's  house,  and  essay  the  "stroke  of 
business"  which  should  dispose  him  to 
forgive  himself  for  the  hour's  delay  in 
his  journey. 

His  disgust  may  be  imagined  when,  on 
reaching  his  friend's  house  after  a  fa- 
tiguing walk,  it  was  only  to  learn  of  his 
absence  from  town. 

Thinking  now  ruefully  of  his  lost  hour, 
and  of  his  newly  discovered  expensive 
weakness  of  yielding  to  fancies,  he  re- 
turned to  the  station  just  as  a  Liverpool 
train  was  about  to  start.  He  entered  an 
unoccupied  carriage,  and,  overcome  by 
a  sensation  of  weariness,  he  drew  down 
the  blind,  and  was  fast  asleep  almost  as 
soon  as  his  journey  began. 

On  and  on  he  slept,  and  only  when 
the  train  stopped  at  Miles  Platting  did 
he  awake.  He  drew  out  his  watch,  and 
to  his  intense  amazement  found  it  was 
midnight — three  hours  behind  the  time 
at  which  the  train  was  due. 


He  called  the  guard.  "My  good  fel- 
low," he  said,  "what  does  this  mean — 
this  delay?" 

The  man  looked  at  him  with  grave 
surprise. 

"Why,  sir,"  he  asked,  in  a  strange, 
hushed  tone,  "don't  you  know?  This 
train  is  taking  on  the  dead  and  wounded. 
We  had  to  pick  them  up  on  the  way, 
that's  why  we're  so  late." 

"Good  God!  the  dead  and  wounded? 
What  do  you  mean?" 

"Did  you  not  know  of  the  accident  to 
the  five  express  from  Harrogate?"  said 
the  guard,  his  look  of  surprise  deepening. 
"We  thought  some  of  the  dead  passen- 
gers were  in  this  carriage,  sir,  seeing  the 
blinds  down,  or  I  am  afraid  you  would 
have  been  disturbed  long  since." 

Heartsick,  he  fell  back  upon  the  seat. 

"The  remembrance  of  that  moment's 
shock,"  said  he  in  relating  to  us  the  story, 
"will  never,  I  think,  fade  from  my  mind. 
Before  me,  like  lightning,  flashed  the 
experiences  of  the  past  few  hours.  The 
strong  aversion  to  going  on  in  that  ill- 
fated  train;  the  almost  sensible  touch  of 
a  withholding  hand,  when,  in  spite  of  the 
repugnance,  I  was  about  to  enter  the 
carriage;  then  the  sudden  recollection  of 
a  forgotten  friend  and  the  resolution  to 
pay  that  fruitless  visit  to  his  house — these 
singular  causes  had  saved  me,  in  all 
probability,  from  the  fate  which  had  be- 
fallen so  many  of  my  fellow-passengers." 


If  you  be  nettled  with  severe  raillery, 
take  care  never  to  show  that  you  are 
stung,  unless  you  choose  to  provoke 
more. 

We  are  not  to  judge  of  the  feelings  of 
others  by  what  we  might  feel  if  in  their 
place.  However  dark  the  habitation  of 
the  mole  to  our  eyes,  yet  the  animal  itself 
finds  the  apartment  sufficiently  lighted. 


Great  Women. — Fortunately  (says  a 
writer  in  the  Pall  Mall  Budget),  in  at- 
tempting to  select  the  twelve  greatest 
women  of  the  world,  no  comparison  with 
the  opposite  sex  is  necessary.  A  really 
great  woman  must  not  only  have  largely 
benefited  the  life  or  influenced  the 
thought  of  her  own  country,   but    she 
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must  have  left  some  permanent  memorial 
or  trace  of  her  work  for  the  cool  judg- 
ment of  posterity.  Thus,  no  actress, 
however  great,  even  a  Mrs.  Siddons  or  a 
Rachel,  could  be  included  among  the 
greatest  women,  as  her  art  dies  with  her. 
From  that  point   of  view   I  venture  to 


resentative  of  feminine  greatness  in  all 
ages: 

Women  of  action:  Semiramis,  Queen 
Esther,  Maria  Theresa,  Catharine  II.  of 
Russia,  Isabella  of  Castile,  Joan  of  Arc. 

Women  of  intellect:  Sappho,  Madame 
Roland,  Madame  de  Stael,  George  Sand, 


draw  up  the  following  list  as  fairly  rep-    George  Eliot,  Margaret  Fuller. 


ASSOCIATION    INTELLIGENCE. 


Pursuant  to  a  call  of  the  General 
Superintendency,  a  meeting  of  the  offi- 
cers of  the  Y.  M.  M.  I.  A.  was  held  in 
the  Fourteenth  Ward  Society  Hall,  Fri- 
day evening,  April  5th.  Apostle  Moses 
Thatcher,  of  the  General  Superintend- 
ency, and  Elders  Junius  F.  Wells,  M.  H. 
Hardy  and  Rodney  C.  Badger,  assistants, 
besides  representatives  from  the  follow- 
ing Stakes,  were  present:  Box  Elder, 
Cache,  Bannock,  Juab,  Parowan,  Salt 
Lake,  Snowflake,  St.  Joseph,  Utah  and 
Weber.  After  Singing  prayer  was 
offered  by  Elder  M.  H.  Hardy. 

Elder  Wells  stated  the  object  of  the 
meeting.  Report  blanks  and  a  circular 
from  the  General  Superintendency  were 
ready  for  distribution.  The  officers  were 
instructed  to  have  these  blanks  returned 
to  the  General  Secretary  by  May  20th. 
It  was  desirable  to  appoint  committees 
for  arrangement,  programme  and  enter- 
tainment for  the  annual  Conference  to 
be  held  in  Salt  Lake  City,  June  1  and  2, 
1889. 

The  committees  were  appointed  as 
follows: 

On  Arrangement — Junius  F.  Wells, 
Rodney  C.  Badger,  Edward  H.  Ander- 
son. On  Programme — Milton  H.  Hardy, 
Geo.  H.  Brimhall,  W.  S.  Burton,  L.  R. 
Martineau,  Chas.  Kelly.  On  Entertain- 
ment— Superintendent  Joseph  H.  Felt 
and  Counselors,  and  the  Young  Men's 
Mutual  Improvement  Association  officers 
of  the  Salt  Lake  Stake. 

After  discussing  some  important  meas- 
ures pertaining  to  the  Conference  and 
associations,  the  meeting  adjourned, 
prayer  being  offered  by  Elder  Orson 
Smith. 


NOTICE. 

The  annual  conference  of  the  Y.  M.  M. 
I.  A.  will  convene  in  the  Tabernacle, 
Salt  Lake  City,  Saturday  morning,  June 
1st.  Meetings  will  be  held  on  Saturday 
at  10  a.  m.  and  2  p.  m.,  and  on  Sunday, 
June  2nd,  at  10  a.  m.,  2  p.  m.  and  8  p.  m. 

The  committees  of  arrangements,  pro- 
gramme and  entertainment  have  already 
been  employed  preparing  for  the  occa- 
sion. 

The  railways  entering  Salt  Lake  City 
will  issue  round  trip  tickets  from  all 
points  at  regular  conference  rates,  good 
going  May  31  and  June  1  and  2,  and  good 
returning  until  and  including  June  5. 

The  musical  exercises  of  the  confer- 
ence will  be  under  the  management  of 
Evan  Stephens,  musical  director  of 
the  associations,  and  will  be  varied  and 
interesting  in  character. 

The  committee  on  entertainment  will 
be  prepared  to  receive  and  locate  in 
comfortable  quarters  every  visiting  mem- 
ber who  may  come  to  the  city,  and  who 
is  not  already  provided  for.  To  avoid 
confusion  and  imposition  it  is  requested 
that  the  officers  of  each  association  ac- 
company the  members  and  that  they 
inform  Joseph  H.  Felt,  chairman  of  the 
entertainment  committee,  as  soon  as 
practicable  of  the  probable  number  that 
will  come  and  need  accommodations. 
In  the  absence  of  officers  a  line  should 
be  given  visiting  members  to  identify 
them  as  such.  It  is  desired  to  accom- 
modate every  member  of  the  associations 
coming  to  conference,  but  this  provision 
is  thought  wise  to  avoid  being  imposed 
upon  by  strangers  who  have  no  claim 
upon  the  hospitality  of  the  people. 
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(T\o\u\Y)<i>  ai}d  I^eapir^  /^aGtyipe  <$o., 


-(Invites  the   attention   of  Utah   Farmers  to)- 


(its  Unequalled  line  of  Harvesting-  Machines,) 

(Comprising  Mowers,   Reapers,   Harvesters,) 

(Combined  Self  and  Hand  Dump  Hay  Rakes)- 

LARGEST    SALES     IN     THE    WORLD, 


726,510 


HAVE     BEEN     MADE    AND    SOLD. 


Ctteste^n  fefaneh  Office, 

80  B.  Taylor  St.,  Chicago,  111. 


^o-op<?ratiu<?  WaqoY)  9  /T\aO?ii?e  Qo.,  §e*v.  &<$&. 

Salt  Lake  City,  Utati. 


Boyle  9  Co.,  gggg  gig! 


WHOLESALE  and  RETAIL 


FURNITURE, 


Carpets  |  Baby  Carriages. 


■OXTE      145     IP.A.(3-:E      G^T^LOO-TJIE      SEISTT      FR.EE.- 


IVOTTf^P  ^HE  Contributor  Office  is  removed  to  the  Herald  Building. 
li  v  1  lV^Ly.  The  Great  Premium  Steel  Engravings  of  President  Brigham  Young 
are  being  distributed  to  subscribers  on  payment  of  subscription,  #2.50,  which  in- 
cludes binding.     Remit  by  money  order,  postal  note  or  registered  letter. 

Address:  THE    CONTRIBUTOR    CO., 

P.  0.  Box  305.  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah. 


^Liverpool  &  London  &  Globe> 

INSURANCE    COMPANY. 
^Unlimited  Liability  of  the  Stockholders. ^ 

Losses  Paid  in  the  Great  Fires  at  Chicago  and  Boston,      -     14,500,000.00 
Income  in  the  United  States,  1888,      -  4,166,026.00 

Expenditures  in  the  United  States,  1888,  -  -  -        3,554,396.00 


CHICAGO  BOARD  OF  DIRECTORS: 

JOHN  CRERAR,  of  Crerar,  Adams  &  Co. , 
LEVI  Z.  LETTER,  late  Field.  Letter  &  Co., 
EZRA  J.    WARMER,  of  Spramie,    Warner  &  Co., 
WILLIAM  WARREN,  Resident  Sec'y,  Chicago,  Ills. 


H.  J.  GRANT  &  CO.,  Agents, 

Salt  Lake  City. 


^Insurance  Co.h* 


•^^^V^^^^^^^^^rf^^^^^/S* 


^1798^- 


The  Oldest  Company 
in  America. 


«iof  Norih  America* 


Cash  Capital, 


$3,000,000.00 


Cash  Assets, 


8,696,965.00 


H.  J.   GRANT  &  CO., 

Resident  Agents. 
SALT    LAKE  CITY,  UTAH. 


D 


ORGANIZED    1S25- 


Stood  the  Test  of  All  the  Great  Fires. 

CAPITAL,  $400,000.00.  FIRE   ASSETS,  $3,106,553.00. 


BROWN,   CRAIG    C.    CO.,    \  CU=^  ISJ^P^  H  EBER  J.  GRANT  A.  CO., 
o>.  -BV..T. Muu.  ^-\-\_y  J — ^xx   x  vj  gajt  jjajjie  city. 


San  Francisco. 


f\m<Zr\Gai)  pir^of  Philadelphia 


^•ESTABLISHED   lSlO. 


ASSETS,    $2,500,926.00. 

INCOME,  1888,  $1,632,366.00. 

EXPENDITURES,  1888,  $1,567,810.00. 


BROWN,  CRAIG  &  CO., 

General   Agents, 

San  Francisco,  Cal. 


H.  J.  GRANT  &  CO., 

Resident  Agents, 

Salt  —  Lake  —  City. 


o  ooooooooooooo  oooooooooooooo  o 


WHITE  &  SONS. 


PEMBROKE     MEAT     MARKET. 


LEADING    FRESH    MEAT   DEALERS. 


Every  description  of  Fresh  and  Cured  Meats  always  in  stock.     Game 
in  season. 

Prompt  attention  given  to  receipt  of  orders  and  delivery. 

white   &    soisrs,^^ 

3 6'    W.    FIRST   SOUTH    STREET, 

TELEPHONE  No    282  S-A-XjO?     Xj-A-^E     CITT. 

1 

000000000000000   OOOOOOOOOOOOO   o 


PATENT  ROLLER  MILL  CO, 

MANUFACTURES  FINEST  BRANDS  OF 


FILOCM, 


m 


High  Patent  Bakers  No.  1,  Whole  Wheat. 

Office,  21   W.:>South   Temple  St., 

S^I_,T    LAKE    CITY,  -  -  TJ'X'-A.SII 


R.  K.  THOMAS, 


Goods 
;hing:, 

i9                     Carpets, 

Olot 

Hotions. 

R. 

K. 

THOMAS. 

43  &  45  STATE  STREET,  CHICAGO, 

GONFEOTION^EY. 


^Thomgon  &  MIoi1  Spice  go.,-* 


\tt?0^i.M  K*0  UMUlTKCtVJMKS  0*  TH*.  V\HtST 


SPIC 


KNOWN    TO    THE    TRADE. 


Proprietors  of  thva  Pam-    TT)  TZi^  T"^     {"**■  TD  /^\  C^  C^       T     ~\7"  TU* 
gs^^ovia  Brand  ofe==s    JX.  H/ i-^     UlvUOO       i-/    X     H/i 

30,  32,  34,  36,  38,  40  SO.  WATER  STREET, 

CHICAGO.1 


CombinEd  Capital  and  Assets  excBsd  $14,000,000, 


The  HOME  Insurance  Company  of  New  York,  and 
Tho  PHEENIX  Insurance  Company  of  Hartford,  Conn,, 
Issue  Joint  PoIicjes  on  Rpprpysd  PropBrty  in  Utah. 
HavE  paid  Sevsnty  Million  Hollars  for  lossss  during 
the  past  Thirty-fivE  Ysars, 

ARTHUR  E  MA  GILL,  Uspt,  Genl.  Agent,  San  Francisco,  Cal, 
HEBER  J,  GRANT  *  CO,,  Aqants,  Salt  Lata  City  and  Ogden,  Utah. 


THE     HARTFORD 

Fire  Insurance  Company. 


ORGANIZED  1794. 


ASSETS,   -    ■   $5,750,080.47.       Policy  Holders'  Surplus,  -    -    $3,483,982.59. 

BELDEN  &  COFRAN,  Managers,  HEBER  J.  GRANT  &  CO.,  Agents 

Pacific  Department,  San  Francisco,  Cal.  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah. 


NIAGARA 


FIRE  INSURANCES 
COMPANY  of  New  York. 


CASH  CAPITAL,  $        500,000 

CASH  ASSETS,  -  2,360,135 

LOSSES  PAID,  -         over    12,000,000 

/.  S.  BLACKWELDER,    Manager    Western   Department,    Chicago,   III. 
HEBEB  J.  GRANT  $  CO.,  Agents,  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah. 


GERMAN- 
AMERICAN 
INSURANCE 
COMPANY, 


til 
Oi 


m 


Cash  Capital,  -  -  -  $1,000,000.00 
Cash  Assets,  -  -  -  6,388,532.00 
Surplus,     -      -      -      -       3,243,985.00 

in-fxnj-uinjij  UTJxruT-nj-uTJ  truir  lAjtfiru  utArLTLTLruxf 

E.  OELBERMANN,  President, 

JNO.   W.  MURRAY,  Vice-President. 

JAMES  A.  SILVEY,  Secretary. 


HEBER  J.  GRANT  &  CO.,  Agents,     Salt  Lake  City,  Utah. 


TO   CONTRACTORS! 

The  New  Era  Railroad  Builder 

will  build  4-foot  Embankments  or  the  Base  of  large  Embankments  at  a  cost  of  from  i£  to  2J  cents 
per  cubic  yard,  and  will  load  wagons  at  i\  to  3  cents  per  cubic  yard. 

Which  We  Stand  Ready  to  Prove. 


>ir_  %>-  OvUv^tviV  JLto/.^/^ 


Send  for  Pamphlet  Showing 
the  Cheapest  Methods  of 
Handling  Earth  to  FACTORY — Cor.  Carpenter  St.,  and  Carroll  Ave., 


'mmmmmsmimmmmtmmmmmsmm   Chicago,  ill.- 

Co-operative  Wagon  &  Machine  Co.,  Sole*  Agents. 


BURTON,  GARDNER  CO., 


Manufacturers  ot 

Made  of  Annealed  Steel  and  Galvanized  Wire,  and 
44  Pickets  per  Rod,  at  a  cost  of  from  45  cts.  to  91.06 

per  Rod.    This  is  the  Best  Farm  and  Garden  Fence  Made. 


Combiricition  Pbdcg  *  *■ 


l»£&<a.e  on  Xaaa.pr©Tre<a.  ^laaa..  Better  tla-saa.  a.x±y  Iaaa.portecL. 

Agents  for  the  Celebrated 

HOUSEHOLD  SEWING  MACHINES 


D.&R.G.  QOAL  ! 


Pleasant  Valley 


COLORADO    ANTHRACITE, 


-  Pig  Iron. 


A.  Jiu.  WILLIAMS, 

AGENT. 

143  S.  Main  St..  SALT  LAKE  CITY. 


Qale  -  (I^apufaeturii^  -  Qo„ 

MANUFACTURERS  OF 

The    Celebrated    Big    Injun    Sulky    Plow, 

GALE    CHILLED     PLOWS,    All    Sizes. 
(COMBINATION    PLOWS.) . 


Co-operative  Wagon  and   Machine  Co.,   *ES3S™£ 


Leonard  G.  Hardy,         Elias  Morris,         Alonzo   Young,  Oscar  H.  Hardy. 


Opp.  Z.  C.  M.  I 


*^>** 


A.  Ohoioe  Selection  01 

\  Groceries,  Dry  Goods, 
Boots  and  Shoes. 


TOWN    &    COUNTRY    TRADE    SOLICITED. 

ALONZO    YOUNG,     Manager. 


Tlje  p,  C.  jSteYei1  Implemeqt  Go. 

^CHICAGO,    mil.,-* 

MANUFACTURERS    OF 

Buckeye  -  Feed  -  Mills, 

Feed  -  Cutters, 

Corn  -  Shelters,-  Etc. 

Full  Line  of  these  Superior  Goods  carried  by 

CO-OPERATIVE  WAGON  &  MACHINE   COMPANY,  Sole  Agents. 


f\*} 


STATEMENT 


m  . 


The  Mutual  Life  Insurance  Co.  of  New  York 


RICHARD    A.   McCURDY,   President. 


For  the  year  ending  December  31st,   1888. 


Total  Assets, 


$126,082,153  56 


Increase  in  Assets, $?,275,,301  68 

Surplus  at  four  per  cent., 87,940,063  63 

Increase  in  Surplus, $1,645,622   11 

Policies  in  force,       --.-.-----  158,369 

Increase  during  year,  -.._---  1 7,4  2  6 

Policies  written,        --.„--.---  32,606 

Increase  during  year,          -..--..  10,30X 

Risks  assumed, $103  214,261  32 

Increase  during  year,          -                 -        -        -        -  $33,756,'3'92  95 

Risks  in  force, $482,125,184  36 

Increase  during  year,          ._-..-  $54,49  6,251   85 

Receipts  from  all  sources, $26,215,932  52 

Increase  during  year,          ._-..-  $3,096,010  06 

Paid  Policy-Holders, $14,727,550  22 

THE   ASSETS  ARE    INVESTED   AS   FOLLOWS  s 
Bonds  and  Mortgages,  -  -  $49,617,874  OS 

United  States  and  other  securities,  -  -  -       $48,616,704   14 

Real  Estate  and  Loans  on  collateral,  -  $21,786,125  34 

Cash  in  Banks  and  Trust  Companies  at  interest,  -  $2,813,277  60 

Interest  accrued,  Premiums  deferred  and  in  transit,  Etc.,     $3,248,172  46 

$126,083,153  56 

I  have  carefully  examined  the  foregoing  statement  and  find  the  same  to  be  correct. 

A.  N.  WATERHOUSE,  Auditor. 

From  the  Surplus  above  stated  a  dividend  will  be  apportioned  as  usual. 


Year. 


SurplSs. 

1743,773 


Risks  Risks 

Assumed.  Outstanding. 

1834.  $34,681,420 $351, 780,; 85 

1S85 46,507,139  368,981.441 i,, 013,634 

1886  56,832, 719 393,809.203  5,f43,568 

1887 69,457,468  437,628^933  6,294,442 

1883 103,214,261 482,125,184 7,940  C(i3 

New  York,  January  S3,  1889. 


Samuel  E.  Sproulls, 
Lucius  Robinson, 
samuel  d.  b/.bcock, 
George  S.  Coe, 
Richard  A.  McCurdy, 
James  C.  Holdfn, 
'Hermann  C.  von  Po.i  ', 
Alexander  H.  Rice 
F.  Rat ch ford  Starr. 


BOARD 

Lewis  May, 
Oliver  Harriman, 
BtNRY  W.  Smith, 
Robert  Olyphant, 
Georce  F.  Bakep., 
Jos.  Thompson, 
Dudley  Olcott, 
Frederic  Cromwell, 
J  l  lien  T.  Davies, 


OF    TRUSTEES. 
Robert  Sewell, 
S.  Van  Rensselaer  Cruger, 
Charles  R.  Henderson, 
George  Bliss, 
Rufus  W.  Pfxkham, 

J.    HOBART    HERRICK, 

Wm.  P.  Dixon, 
Robert  A.  Granniss. 
Nicholas  C.  Miller, 


He:::  v  H.  Rogers. 
Jno.    W.  AtJCHiNCXCiSs, 
Theodore  Moki-oi.., 
William   Baix.uc:: 
Preston  B.   i  llm 
William    •     V . 
Stuyvesant  Fi- 
ugustus  D.  Ju 
Charles  E.  Mil: 


ROliERT  A.  GRANNISS, 
ISAAC  F    LLOYD,     - 
WILLIAM  J    E ASTON, 
FREDERIC  SCHROEDLR, 


Vice  F  'esident. 

2d  Vice-I  resident. 

Secretary. 

Assistant  'ccietr.ry. 


WILLIAM  H.  C.  BARTLETT,  LL.D.,  Actuary. 

ERASTUS  C.  BENEDICT,  Assistant  Actuary. 

FREDERIC  CROMWELL,  Treasurer.  JOHN  A.  FONDA,  Assistant  Treasurer. 

WM.  W.  RICHARDS,  Comptroller.  WM.  P.  SANDS,  Cashier. 

GUSTAVUS  S.  WINSTON,  M.D.,  WALTER  R.  GILLETTE,  M  D., 

E.  J.  MARSH,  M.D.,  Medical  Directors. 


WM.  G.   DAVIES,  Solicitor 


AW  HVITAflBIO-O: 


LOUIS  !'  H  YAMS,   District  Manager  for  Utah;  Office  in  Scott-Auerbach  Building,  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah. 
W,IF.  ALLEN,  General  Agent  for  Dakota,   Colorado,  Wyoming  and   Utah, 

Offics  over  First  National  Bank,  Cor,  Farnam  &   13th  Streets,  Omaha,  Neb, 


■eipth  ¥olun?e. 


The  Tenth  Volume  of  The  Contributor  will  be  completed  with 
the  October  number,  and  will  make  the  most  valuable  bound  volume 
of  this  excellent  magazine  that  has  yet  appeared. 

The  volume  will  be  beautifully  bound  in  fine,  black  cloth  covers 
with  elegant  designs  stamped  on  back  and  side  in  gold.  Early  copies 
will  be  ready  for  delivery  by  the  October  Conference. 

The  following  is  a  partial  table  of  contents  which  this  volume 
will  present: 

Illustrations. — Four  full-page  steel  engraving  portraits,  viz: 
Erastus  Snow,  Wilford  Woodruff,  Joseph  F.  Smith  and  Moses  Thatcher. 

Wisp;  Sayings  of  Prp:sident  Brigham  Young. — Compiled  from 
his  published  and  unpublished  discourses,  covering  a  period  of  thirty 
years,  upon  subjects  of  living  interest,  among  which  may  be  named: 
Joseph  Smith,  Laws  and  Governments,  Recreations  and  Amusements, 
Riches,  Missionary  Labors,  Mormonism,  together  with  many  gems  of 
thought  expressed  in  the  characteristic  language  of  the  great  leader 
upon  a  variety  of  themes. 

Tanner's  Descriptive  Articles  of  Life  and  Scenes  in  the  Orient. 
Roberts'  Doctrinal  Papers — A  series  of  articles  supplemental  to 
"The  Gospel." 

Lambourne's  Descriptive  Articles — Glimpses  from  Nature  written 
in  a  pleasing  style. 

The  Testimony  of  a  Lifetime. — By  President  W.  Woodruff. 

The  Restoration  of  the  Melchesedic  Priesthood. — By  Presi- 
dent Joseph  F.  Smith.  These  two  articles  are  alone  worth  the  price 
of  subscription. 

Besides  there  is  the  story  "Corianton,"  founded  on  the  Book 
of  Mormon,  a  series  of  papers  on  Arizona  and  the  Mexicans,  and 
a  great  variety  of  interesting  reading  from  home  authors,  poetry, 
cullings  and  miscellaneous  matter. 

Every  family  should  own  this  volume. 

The  canvass  for  bound  volumes  is  now  going  on. 

Every  subscriber  gets  the  Great  Premium  Steel  Engraving  of 
President  Brigham  Young  and  the  volume  elegantly  bound — for  only 
$2.50.  Orders  taken  by  the  agents,  or  at  this  office,  Herald  Building, 
Salt  Lake  City.. 


tab  Leading  Implement  Houge  of  Utah 


SALT    LAKE    CITY,     1 

OGDEN, hCJSfiH.«#> 

LOGAN, jv-»/>      v 


Dijpeetops: 


Heber  J.  Grant, 
Joshua  F.  Grant, 
George  T.  Odell, 
V/illiam  W.  Riter, 
Qeorge  Romney, 


Joseph  F.  Smith, 
Francis  M.  Lyman, 
John  Henry  Smith, 
Charles  S.  Burton, 

Junius  F.  Wells, 


James  Sharp. 


management: 


JOSHUA  F.  GRANt,  Gen.  Mgr.,  GEO.  T  ODELL,  Asst.  Mgr, 

Salt   Lake  City,  Utah, 

ED.  T,  WOOLL-EY,  Mgr.  Ogdea  Branch. 

A.  G.  BARBER,  Mgr.  Logan  Branch. 


